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Adopted for basal and multiple list 
use for five years in 
kentucky 


Vv 
LYMAN-JOHNSON 


DAILY-LIFE LANGUAGE SERIES 


Adopted for grades 5-8. The language program that is outstand- 
ing because of its fine activity program, its unit organization, its 
treatment of functional forms of composition and of grammar and 
usage, its provision for individual needs, and its excellent testing 
program. Send for Circular No. 607. 


CROSS-SMITH-STAUFFER 
GOOD READING FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


All four books adopted—Adventure, Achievement, American 
Writers, English Writers. A widely used literature series that 
provides all the material needed in four years of high school. 
Especially liked because of its excellent selections (many of which 
are unabridged), its history of literature, and its complete editorial 
equipment. Send for Circular No. 621. 


* 
GINN AND COMPANY 


199 East Gay Street, Columbus, Ohio 
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UNIVERSITY &@ nae OF KENTUCKY 


PRESIDENT’S OFFICE LEXI NGTON 


April 1, 1935 


May We Expect You? 


You are cordially invited to visit University of Kentucky 
headquarters, on the mezzanine floor of the Brown Hotel, 
during the meeting of the Kentucky Education Association. 

Here you may have a place to meet your friends, learn 
about summer session courses, obtain Placement Bureau in- 
formation and other news of University activities. 

The University also invites you to attend a reception on 
Thursday evening, April 11, from 9:30 to 12 o'clock, in the 
ballroom of the Brown. Members of the faculty and staff 
will be present to greet their former students and friends. 


I hope that you will make plans to visit with us during 
x B.A. 
Sincerely yours, 


Frank L. McVey, 
President of the University 
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10 Great Expeditions / 


This Summer . . . RELEASE 
YOURSELF from the bound- 
aries of one Community, 
GIVE WINGS to your 
DREAMS and ride into Magic 
Lands... . . where days 
are golden, nights romantic! 


In connection with all U.T. tours, if 
SHORT TOUR desired, you may earn three or more 
ter hours college credit in History, 
Literature, Sociology, Biology, Education, 
Psychology, Geography, Astronomy, Art, 
Journalism, Geology, Physica! Education, 
etc. Some graduate work. Faculty is 
made up of regular university professors 
from several recognized institutions. 
Accredited and transferred from South- 
western State Teachers College, Okia- 
Meals, Lodging, homa, or several other institutions. 
Transportation from “It was a most enjoyable trip. The new 
your state, Side-trips, beds and tents were truly lovely 


iti — the drivers were most courteous and 
Tuition, Fees only obliging. As some of the girls said, the 


$135 up. Late June trip was worth more than a year in 
to middle of August. school and | surely agree vith them.” 


—Mary Burkman, Michigan 
PAY PART [Alumna of 32-34] 
NEXT YEAR WRITE FOR INFORMATION TODAY! 


aryest Travel Schoot 


NIVERSITY: oF TOURS 


Oklahoma City, O 


SS. Everall F R E aA BR. LS 


WRITE f° REE BOO 


UNIVERSITY OF TOURS, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Please send me FREE ‘“‘Memory Aibum,’’ list of college affilia- 
tions, credit courses, and information on [ ] Western tour; 
{ ] Eastern tour; [ ] Mexican tour. 
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KENTUCKY HOME MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


Now a Mutual Company Controlled 
by Its Policyholders, Features 
ior and Educational 
Policies. 


y RIN 
ADMITTED — oA iEaialg nh INSURANCE 
ASSETS ats IN FORCE 


Hy Hitt 
OVER azgwe iy OVER 
: nt Borba ay . 
$15,000,000.00 ul a + iat $50,000,000.00 
Pi at rae mw! ; 


id «5 ry ty , 
i (itn eo 
petri i) 


KENTUCKY HOME LIFE BUILDING 


Representatives wanted in every County of 
Kentucky. Liberal agency contracts with 
full Home Office co-operation. 


For full information address, 


ELLSWORTH REGENSTEIN 


VICE-PRESIDENT AND 
DIRECTOR OF AGENCIES 
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Alumni, Former Students, and Friends 
OF 


Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College 


Are invited to visit the college headquarters at the Brown Hotel during the 
annual meeting of the 


K. E. A. 


April 10, 11, 12, and 13 


Eastern maintains headquarters on the lobby floor of the Brown each year 
during the K. E. A. for the benefit of its friends and alumni. 


Hear Eastern’s Glee Clubs on the general program Wednesday evening, April 10. 


The annual Alumni Breakfast will be held at the Brown Hotel roof garden 
Friday, April 12 at 7:30. 


H. L. DONOVAN, President. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OPENS JUNE 10 

















Thank you, Kentucky! 


for your endorsement of the educational principles embodied in 
the following books by adopting them for exclusive basal use 
for a period of five years: 


THE BARROWS-PARKER GEOGRAPHY 


Journeys in Distant Lands Europe and Asia 
United States and Canada Southern Lands 


THE MUSIC HOUR 


Kindergarten and First Grade Book Lower Grades Book (of two-book course) 
First Book Music of Many Lands and Peoples (for 
Second Book junior and senior high school) 


Third Book 
FALLEN CAMPBELL 
wie Frankfort, Kentucky Representative 
fieth Anniversary 
St ape™" SILVER, BURDETT and COMPANY | @ 


Chicago 
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What Price Patriotism? 


PATRIOTISM has been defined as love 

for one’s country and its welfare. It 
usually manifests itself at times when a 
country is in danger. There are several 
ways in which a country may be in danger. 
It may be attacked by enemies from with- 
out or from within, or it may be endangered 
by following a false economic theory or 
by placing confidence too long in a leader- 
ship which has grown either selfish or 
incompetent, or both. 


This country of ours has recently been 
in danger. Five years ago the temple of 
our financial structure was crumbling 
before the bewildered gaze of a stunned 
and horrified people. Business was para- 
lyzed. The hum of industry was heard no 
more. Countless thousands were thrown 
out of employment and gaunt starvation 
loomed like a stark reality in hundreds of 
homes that had known nothing less than 
comfort. 


Under the impact of this cataclysm the 
very foundations of our social structure 
were threatened. What would be the 
stabilizing force that would hold things 
together? The safe and unemotional phi- 
losophers looked to the institutions which 
are rooted in the finest traditions of the 
race—the church and the school. The 
former, accustomed to a precarious sup- 
port and having survived the upheavals 
of centuries, leaned heavily upon its 
“Rock of Ages,’’ and drew perhaps a little 
closer to the spirit of its great leader and 
proceeded to “ride out the storm.” 


The latter, in many instances, became the 
target of the political buffoon and the pro- 
fessional politician. All over the nation 
went up the cry of ‘too much cost”’ for 
education. This “smoke screen strategy” 
served effectively to divert attention from 
the vast fraternity of public office-holders 
as they played upon ignorance and wealth 
and the childless taxpayer. 


There were many well-meaning people 
who actually believed schools were costing 


too much and teachers were being paid too 
much, and while the political charlatan sat 
placidly behind his smoke screen having 
little or no reduction in his income, he 
fired his poisoned shrapnel into the body 
of education with terrifying effect. Schools 
of every character were made to bear the 
burden of retrenchment, while every kind 
of expansion under political control went 
extravagantly forward. 


What happened among the teachers? 
Did they quit their positions? They did 
not. Time after time low salaries were 
cut, but the patriots of America toiled on. 
In thousands of cases they offered to keep 
and did keep the schools open when they 
received no pay—not even a promise to pay. 
They could have gone on a strike but they 
did not. They could have remained at 
home and let the children run the streets 
or roam the countrysides but they did not. 
Under the most distressing conditions they 
carriedon. Equally unselfish college facul- 
ties carried on their duties either without 
any remuneration or with compensation 
below the level of subsistence. 


All of these have done this because they 
love their state and they love the work in 
which they are engaged. 


They are the patriots and theirs is the 
patriotism that rose to exalted heights 
when our country was in peril. The price 
they paid cannot be counted in coin of the 
country. It was the legal tender of human 
sacrifice. It was the forfeiture of further 
training, the gift of the heart, crushed 
ofttimes by the cold andcruel hand of harsh 
ingratitude. It meant the giving up, not 
of luxuries, for few teachers ever have 
luxuries, but of the necessities of common 
comfort. It meant giving up the ordinary 
means of self-culture, the surrender, in 
many cases, of a life ambition. To these 
were added the pain of uncertainty, the 
dread of complete loss of position, the 
bitterness of unfounded and unscrupulous 
criticism of public schools and teachers in 
general by persons and cliques who oppose 
education at public expense. 


<[8}- 
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Despite these appalling handicaps the 
teachers of Kentucky and the teachers of 
America stood like a mighty phalanx 
against the surging tide of depression and 
saved the schools of the State and nation 
for the training of the citizens and leaders 
of the years to come. Not even the 
courage of the valiant souls who stood and 
fell in the Pass of Thermopylae surpasses 
the heroism of our teachers. What price 
patriotism! 


Your K. E. A. 


"THE Kentucky Education Association 

approaches its sixty-fourth annual con- 
vention. The program will be one of the 
finest ever offered to our members. 


It is expected that the attendance will 
surpass all previous records. 


The value of the Kentucky Education 
Association has already been established 
before Kentucky teachers. A long record 
of service, climaxed last year by the enact- 
ment of improved and workable school 
laws and provision for increased financial 
rewards for those who teach, leaves no 
doubt in the mind of any teacher as to the 
value of membership in the Kentucky 
Education Association and attendance 
upon its State and district meetings. 


The Kentucky Education Association 
will continue to work for the teachers of 
Kentucky and the schools of Kentucky. 
The Kentucky Education Association will 
always throw its influence behind measures, 
and measures only. It has never and will 
never lend its offices to the promotion of 
individuals or individual interests but will 
withhold no support from those measures 
and movements that look to the advance- 
ment of learning in any or all levels, or the 
improvement of conditions for teaching 
in the whole Commonwealth. 


The Kentucky Education Association 
is the instrument through which the 
teachers of Kentucky may become vocal. 
It has no interest in partisanship, partisans, 
or partisan interest. It steers a straight 
course, always and only in the interests of 
its members as a whole and the cause of 
education in particular. 


Dedicated to this high purpose, we 
urge the enlistment under our banner of 


IF and AND 
[F YOU believe 


In education 
And make your living 
Teaching school 
You will support 
The organization 
That works for you 
Throughout the year 
That you may have 
Better conditions 
In which to work 
And more income 
For what you do. 
The forward steps 
That have been made 
Have all been won 
By groups of men 
Who joined their hands 
And hearts and minds 
To bring to pass 
The better things 
We have today. 

W. P. K. 





every teacher in Kentucky. United, we 
can stand against any foe; divided, we 
could fall before the feeblest enemy. 


Teacher Retirement 


N LINE with the progressive states of 

this nation we propose in Kentucky to 
have a Retirement System for the teachers 
of our children that will reflect credit upon 
our Commonwealth and our Kentucky 
Education Association. 


There is a growing need in the business 
of teaching, as well as other lines of work, 
to provide relief for employees whose work 
has become ineffective after long years of 
loyal and useful service. We do not intend 
that Kentucky shall lag behind the other 
states in this very important matter. It 
is a duty the public owes and it should be 
discharged in a manner in keeping with 
the dignity and traditions of genuine states- 
manship. 

Because their remuneration is relatively 
lower than workers in many other groups, 
teachers are entitled to the protection of a 
sound retirement law. They should be 
guaranteed some means of support for their 
remaining years after they have become 
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too old to teach or physically disabled. 
Such an allowance should be sufficiently 
adequate to permit teachers to maintain 
a fairly respectable standard of living. 

In the final analysis, it is the children of 
the nation who will receive the greatest 
benefit from an efficient retirement system, 
for it guards them against being taught by 
teachers who have become incompetent 
through age or infirmity. School boards 
that have provided for the proper retire- 
ment of their teachers will be freed from 
the embarrassment of discharging teachers, 
faithful for many years, after they have 
become incapable of effective teaching. 
And finally, a sound retirement system by 
inducing capable young men and women 
to enter the teaching profession and by 
retaining them over a long period of 
service, guarantees the public a more 
efficient school system. 


BEACON LiGHTs TO LITERATURE. Iro- 
quois Publishing Company, Incorporated. 

One of the most attractive series of books 
on literature to appear in recent years is 
this four-book series by Chamberlain and 
Richards. The first book has six sections 
covering the short story, the novel, the 
epic, the ballad, American poetry, and the 
drama, constituting a full year’s reading 
which meets the latest teaching trends 
throughout the country. 

The second book is organized under 
seven heads, namely autobiography, novel, 
diary and letters, poetry, story-essay, 
modern short story, and drama. 

The third book has five sections, dealing 
with the American novel, poetry, biography, 
the essay, and drama. 

Book four has a fine selection of material 
suitable for a good year’s reading in the 
twelfth grade. It has eight groupings of 
subject matter including a division on 
newspapers and magazines, one on world 
literature, and one on letters. 

The plan of these books is splendid. 
The teacher is relieved of the necessity of 
organizing material, and is provided with 
an abundance of teaching aids. 

The illustrations are attractive and 
abundant. The mechanical features are 
of a high order and the price is right. On 
the whole this is a very unusual series. 
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Henry A. Wallace 


ONE of the most conspicuous figures in 
public life in the United States is 
Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture 
in the President’s cabinet. His book, 
“New Frentiers,”” and his many pro- 
nouncements on economic and industrial 
problems, have given him international 
prominence particularly in the field of 
agriculture and its allied interests. 

Mr. Wallace was for many years editor 
of an agricultural magazine and is con- 
sidered one of our country’s leading 
authorities on rural life. 

His appearance on the program of the 
Kentucky Education Association is a 
significant recognition on the part of the 
United States Government of the business 
of education and more particularly of 
education affairs in Kentucky. He is in 
great demand as a speaker throughout the 
nation and our president is fortunate to 
secure him for our Convention. 


Lost 


SOME MEN are lost in ships at sea 
And some are lost on land 

And some are lost on grass-grown lea 

And some on ocean’s strand. 


And some come tumbling from the sky 
And some are lost in war 

And some are lost in one more try 

To see a distant star. 


Some men are lost in desert sand 
And some in endless toil. 

And others fail on every hand 
To stop grim wrong’s recoil. 


Some men are lost in charting ways 
Across some ocean wide 
And some are lost in mist and haze 
Left by the ebbing tide. 


Some men are lost on mountain steep 
And some on level plain 

And some in the fathomless deep 

Of disappointment’s pain. 


But none of these whose sun has set 
Whatever were their ends 
Left half the sorrow and regret 
Of one man lost to friends. 
W. P. K. 
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The Curriculum of the Public Schools 


By ARVILLE WHEELER, 
Superiniendent, Paintsville City Schools 


UR GREAT underlying principles, 

known as social institutions, have 

been made possible through the 
evolution of the race. They exist because, 
as homo sapiens developed into man and 
man developed the art of living to- 
gether, they were in the line of that which 
survived. They are adaptations that the 
race has taken on through the process of 
adjustment. 


The individual comes into contact with 
the social institutions the minute he is born 
into the world. Art, science, moral and 
religious standards stand with outstretched 
hands to receive him. He must conform 
to their standards; they will not conform 
to his, granting he had any. The individ- 
ual must become adjusted to society, 
“living together,” not society to the individ- 
ual. Adjustment is made possible by 
acquiring the learnings that the race has 
already acquired. 


The curriculum should consist of those 
things that the individual will learn, sooner 
or later, as he fills his niche in life. It is 
the one thing in the development of the 
race that remains constant. It is constant 
because civilization remains the same 
throughout all ages. Instruction may vary 
and must vary; it may become and does 
become experimental, but the curriculum 
will always remain the same, unless new 
institutions are added due to the evolution 
of the race. It remains, therefore, for the 
curriculum worker to distinguish that 
which is an institution from that which is 
not an institution. Failure to make such 
a distinction has resulted in the downfall 
of our public school system. It has pro- 
vided the country with expensive gym- 
nasiums which are used for training profes- 
sional athletes; football fields which exist 
for the purpose of providing the public 
with amusement; parks, swimming pools, 
tennis courts with their instructors and 
attendants, which exist for the purpose of 
entertaining youth; uniformed jazz bands 
which exist for the purpose of attracting 
public attention and numerous other ‘‘fads 


and frills’ that have worked their way into 
the public schools and robbed our public 
treasury. 


Many of the things the schools are now 
doing can be learned just as well outside 
the school. 


SociaAL INsTITUTIONS.—“‘An institution 
is a social learning, a social adaptation 
which has become envisionalized, has sur- 
vived the test of fitness and proved capable 
of furthering and controlling the content 
of culture.” 


READING AND WRITING.—The oldest and 
most essential of all the social institutions 
is that of reading and writing. No one 
doubts its place in the curriculum. Every 
individual who is to have any part at all 
in society should be taught how to read 
and write. Emphasis should be placed 
upon HOW to read. Once the child 
learns how to read he will want to read. 
The process is the same in all languages. 
The writer recently had opportunity to 
witness a laboratory experiment in the 
photographing of the eye movements of a 
subject reading Chinese. The picture 
showed the movements to be exactly the 
same that one would expect from an 
Englishman reading his own mother tongue. 
The Chinaman had learned to read. 


Not only should the child be taught how 
to read, but he should be taught WHAT 
toread. This is truly a job for the schools; 
it cannot be left to the home. Knowing 
how to choose what to read is almost as 
important as knowing how to read it after 
it is chosen. Just as the child has been 
taught to get thought from the printed 
or written page, so should he be taught to 
put his thoughts on a written page. He 
should be taught to express himself clearly. 


NUMBER SYSTEM AND MATHEMATICAL 
PROcEsSSES.—Next in importance to read- 
ing and writing is a workable knowledge of 
the number system, the four fundamental 
processes in arithmetic, essential algebraic 
processes, intuitive, analytical geometry, 


~[ 11} 
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essential trigonometrical analysis and some 
of the elements of calculus. 


TIME AND THE CALENDAR AND GRAPHIC 
REPRESENTATION.—An understanding of 
time and the calendar and graphic represen- 
tation, separate institutions within them- 
selves, but closely related to mathematics, 
is necessary for the individual who hopes 
to fill an intelligent place in the society of 
which he is a part. 


INDUSTRY.—No one could hope to be- 
come a well integrated, mature personality 
who did not have a knowledge of industry. 
The school should offer training in the 
fundamental home processes, agriculture, 
mechanical appliances and the essentials 
of economic industry. Just how much 
knowledge of industry is desirable is a 
matter of great concern. Suffice it to say 
that the curriculum of the public schools 
should offer enough training in industry 
to make the child intelligent about the 
industrial world in which he lives. 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION. 
—The rapid changes in transportation and 
communication that have taken place in 
the past few years make it highly desirable 
to have this institution included in the 
curriculum of our public schools. As in 
industry, it is hard to say just how much 
instruction should be offered, but certainly 
enough instruction should be offered to 
make the individual intelligent about the 
world in which he lives. 


ComMERCE.—A social institution which 
is of greatest concern, at the present time, 
is the institution of commerce. One needs 
only to consider the present condition of 
the nation, and the world as a whole, in 
order to justify the placing of this institu- 
tion.in the curriculum of the public schools. 
The predicament in which manufacturers, 
merchants, and bankers, the unemployed 
and the producers of raw material find 
themselves today is due to the ignorance 
of the masses as to how the fabric of com- 
merce has been built up. Had the present 
generation been intelligently instructed in 
the fundamentals of commerce, the condi- 
tion of the nation, today, would not exist. 
The condition will not be relieved or re- 
adjusted, as many believe, by placing a 
great leader at the helm of the Ship of State, 
but by intelligently educating the masses 


in the fundamental principles underlying 
the institution of commerce. Such instruc- 
tion can come and must come from the 
public schools of this nation. 


MILITARY DEFENSE.—Everyone should 
be intelligently informed in the principles 
underlying the institution of military 
defense. Such information, intelligently 
conveyed to the masses, is necessary if we 
are to avoid another catastrophe such as 
that of 1914. 


THE ScHOoL.—The disrepute into which 
our public schools have fallen in the recent 
months, partly due to mismanagement on 
the part of the public school administrators, 
but in great measure due to the ignorance 
of the masses as to the purposes of the 
actual achievements of the public schools; 
the inroads that have been made upon the 
public school treasuries for finances for 
things that have no place in the public 
school curriculum but often times there; 
the rapid expansion of the public school, 
and the superiority of the work of the 
public schools as compared with the work 
of the private schools are evidences of the 
necessity for including the schools, as a 
social institution, in the curriculum of the 
public schools. If the schools ‘‘belong to 
the people,’ to the voting masses who 
control the manner of raising and spending 
school revenues, thereby controlling, in a 
large measure, the actual policies of the 
schools, then the masses must, of necessity, 
be intelligently informed about the public 
schools. Therefore, let us include the 
school in the curriculum of the public 
schools. 


ComMuNITY.—An understanding of what 
the community is and how it came to be 
what it is is to be desired of everyone exercis- 
ing the duties of acitizen. Therefore, the 
community should be included in the cur- 
riculum of the public schools. 


SCIENCE.—No one is capable of exercis- 
ing the duties and responsibilities of a 
citizen who does not possess an intelligent 
attitude about the world in which he lives, 
and of a man with whom he comes in daily 
contact. Such an attitude is to be ob- 
tained by acquiring a knowledge and under- 
standing of the natural sciences. Hence, 
the inclusion of them in the curriculum of 
the public schools. 
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The foregoing institutions, listed in the 
order of their development, and very 
briefly described, constitute the foundation 
of what ought to be the curriculum. The 
matter of arranging them into workable 
units is of concern to the maker of the 
program of studies and deserves treatment 
in a separate paper. Suffice it to say that 
when the curriculum is built upon this 
foundation, and the instruction of our 
teacher colleges altered so as to train the 
teachers to teach this curriculum, our 
schools will be on a sound foundation. 


Nineteenth Annual Conference 
of National Association of 
Deans of Women 


By CATHERINE L. Morat, 


Chairman of Publicity, Kentucky Association 
of Deans of Women 


W!TH more than three hundred college 


deans of women and high school deans 
of girls present, representing more than 
forty states, the nineteenth annual confer- 
ence of the National Association of Deans 
of Women opened at Atlantic City on the 
morning of February 20th. At the same 
time, ten other guidance and personnel 
organizations were opening their annual 
meetings at the same place, for this was 
also the occasion of the first session of the 
American Council of Guidance and Person- 
nel associations, and meetings, [except 
business meetings, of each of the eleven 
associations were open to members of all 
the other co-operating organizations. This 
meant that it was often difficult to decide 
which meeting to attend at a given time, 
for each program offered discussions of 
vitally interesting topics by distinguished 
speakers. 

The general theme of the deans’ confer- 
ence was: ‘The Participation of Women 
in Community Life,’’ and among the many 
leading educators of the country who dis- 
cussed this theme from various points of 
view the following were particularly note- 
worthy: Mrs. Charles A. Beard, who 
spoke on ‘‘The New Feminism’’; Mary E. 
Wooley, president of Mt. Holyoke College, 
who discussed ‘‘The College Woman in the 
World Community’’; Dean Virginia Gilder- 
sleeve of Barnard College, whose topic was 


“A Curriculum for Today’’; Sarah M. 
Sturtevant, associate professor of Educa- 
tion at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, who led the panel discussion of: 
“What Is a Good Guidance Program for a 
Secondary School?’’; Dorothy Stratton, 
dean of women at Purdue University, 
whose “Interpretation of the Work of the 
High School Dean,” given before the high 
school section of the Association, was one 
of the finest addresses of the conference, 
and Dr. Ruth Strang of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, who gave a ‘‘Sum- 
mary of Investigations Relating to Person- 
nel Work.” 

At the Wednesday evening meeting Miss 
Katherine Bowersox, for more than twenty- 
five years dean of women at Berea College, 
was honored by the organization because 
of this unusual record of continuous and 
devoted service to young womanhood. 
The citation speech was made by Dean 
Sarah G. Blanding of the University of 
Kentucky. Dean Bowersox, so_ highly 
esteemed by other deans of the State that 
she is fondly referred to by them as “the 
dean of deans in Kentucky,” responded 
briefly. Citation by the national associa- 
tion for completion of a quarter of a century 
of successful service as a dean is a rare 
honor and the citation of Dean Bowersox 
was a proud moment for the other Ken- 
tucky deans who were present. These 
included Dean Hilda Threlkeld of the 
University of Louisville; Dean Ruth Riley 
of the junior division of Holmes High 
School, Covington, and Dean Catherine 
L. Morat of the J. M. Atherton High School 
for girls, Louisville. Inthe business session 
of the high school section Miss Morat was 
named secretary of that group for the 
ensuing two years. 





THE SECRETARY’S DEsK Book. Pub- 
lished by John C. Winston Company. 

Every type of information which a 
secretary would need in her work is care- | 
fully set out and conveniently organized 
as to availability and directness. 

This volume is not only of value to 
secretaries, but its material wiil be of value 
and interest to anyone who recognizes the 
importance of correct and effective writing. 
Business and professional people will find 
it useful for clarifying troublesome points 
in English usage. 








Relationship of Faculty and Board 
of Education 


By S. P. REED, 
Member of Georgetown City Board of Education 


HE FIRST line of defense in our 
sacred Democracy is not the greatest 
army and navy, for other countries 

boast of their military superiority; not in 
the best trained diplomats, for we cannot 
compete with Europe in diplomacy; not in 
the best system of fundamental laws and 
their enforcements, for we have borrowed 
the very jewels from the Roman Civil Law, 
and the English Common Law;; not in the 
best organized clergy, for the civilization 
of Europe was fashioned and promoted by 
the clergy; not in the best homes, for we 
are descendants of the finest homes in the 
whole world. But in the American Public 
School Faculty. It is an organization 
unique. It is a descendant of none. It 
patterns after none and owes allegiance to 
none save the American child. It is the 
only organized body in the states that holds 
in its unselfish hands the choicest traditions 
of the past, the stern realities of the 
present, and the noble aspirations of the 
future. 


May God speed the time when the 
beneficiary-public shall awake from its 
peaceful slumber of indifference and ingrati- 
tude and willingly help in this great work 
by paying a salary commensurate with the 
high order of service performed. 


Just as between all other individuals and 
organizations, there are two relations 
existing between a board of education and 
a faculty—one of law and the other of 
comity. Law has been defined as a rule of 
action restraining the guilty and protecting 
the innocent. Law is arbitrary, unnatural, 
and only a makeshift where the spirit of 
fair play has failed. Every command in 
the law of Moses pronounces a penalty for 
the violation of the eternal principle of 
comity. Had the principle of right never 
been violated the law would have been 
superfluous. Had the Sermon on the 
Mount controlled the human relationships 
there would have been no place for the great 
Justinian Code, the wonder of the world in 


legal procedure. Later on, if the tribal 
customs in England had been unselfish and 
natural the English Common Law would 
have been impossible. Up until this time 
the three great legal systems—the Mosaic, 
the Roman Civil, and the English Common 
Law—all had failed to do justice to the 
purpose for which they had been instituted. 
About this time the clergy had begun to 
interpret the quotation ‘‘do unto others as 
you would have them do unto you,” and 
upon this principle the Court of Chancery 
or Equity was born and today it is the 
greater branch of our American Juris- 
prudence. 


I assume, therefore, that the faculty 
and board should not seriously consider 
the legal aspect of their relationship. But 
in all their dealings with each other the 
criterion should be the rule of comity. 


The best neighbor is not conscious of her 
legal relationship to her neighbor friend. 
The ideal community is one that does not 
circumscribe the rights of other communi- 
ties by the rules of law. The successful 
faculty and board are those whose rule of 
conduct is friendliness, sympathy, co- 
operation, and comity. Each one should 
do his bit in his own sphere of activity, 
being very careful never to trespass on the 
rights and prerogatives of the other. For 
example—the ceiling is the natural play- 
ground of the little house fly and it is a 
perfect success there, but let the most 
thoroughly trained contortionist of a 
human being attempt to compete with it 
you will witness a dismal failure. The 
honey-bee is a very wise little mechanic and 
producer of a very fine food, but let it 
attempt tv manufacture Georgia cane syrup 
in competition with a Georgia farmer there 
will be another failure, or the cunning 
little spider who can spin a marvelous web, 
let it attempt to compete with a New 
England cotton weaver in the manufacture 
of commercial cloth and you will have 
another complete failure. The point is, the 
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faculty and board each have a definite 
field in which to operate and there will be 
no friction so long as each recognizes this 
but as soon as we lose sight of this fact the 
penalty is failure. 

Again we repeat, where !aw is it must 
fail but comity is a jewel whose duration 
is eternal. 


Nations of the World to Sign 
Treaty to Protect Culture 


N APRIL 15th, at the Pan American 

Union in Washington, many nations 
of the world will gather to sign a treaty 
unique in the relationships of nations—the 
Roerich Treaty for the protection of the 
cultural monuments of the world. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has already empowered 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace to sign 
the instrument in the name of the United 
States, and plenipotentiaries have likewise 
already been named by many other nations. 


It is the first time that nations will agree 
to the proposition that all the treasures of 
human genius are inviolable and that they 
stand ready unitedly to protect these 
treasures from the desecration of human 
hate, in war or peace. Thus, for the first 
time, culture has become the link of peace 
between nations, and forms the foundation 
of a world treaty of peace. 


In its humanitarian implications this 
new treaty can be compared only to the 
Red Cross and advances another step along 
the path of international reapproachment. 
The treaty agrees that all the cultural 
treasures of nations—artistic, scientific, 
educational, and historic sites—must be 
regarded as an international heritage, at 
all times, whether in war or peace. The 
nations agree that these treasures are 
neutral and inviolable, and that they will 
protect them from destruction at all times. 
In order to signify their inviolability, these 
monuments are to fly a banner bearing a 
triple crimson sphere within a crimson 
circle upon a white ground, designating 
them as sanctuary. The new treaty ex- 
presses the ideal that the future will never 
again see the destructions of libraries, 
cathedrals, and other treasures, which have 
unfortunately marked the history of human 
relations thus far. 
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Although an inevitable and unanswer- 
able ideal in any civilized society, the plan 
for the Roerich Pact has nevertheless 
taken since 1904 for its actual consum- 
mation. As described by its creator, 
Nicholas Roerich, the international re- 
nowned cultural leader, the inspiration for 
this plan came to him, on an archaeological 
trip in 1903, through the ancient monas- 
teries of Russia. On its completion, he 
presented a report before the Society of 
Architects of Russia, urging the unified pro- 
tection of such irreplaceable monuments 
and similar sites of other nations, so as to 
prevent their future destruction. 


From that time, Professor Roerich 
steadfastly worked for this ideal, presenting 
it before various bodies. In 1915, after the 
destructions that characterized the begin- 
ning of the World War, he again brought 
the question before the late Czar and the 
Grand Duke Nikolai Nikolaievitch, with 
the plea that an agreement be made among 
the nations for the protection of artistic, 
scientific, educational, and religious sites. 
Military movements intervened in its 
adoption at that time. 


Roerich’s subsequent extensive expedi- 
tions into Central Asia, and the sight of 
priceless archaeological treasures ruthlessly 
hacked not only by vandals but even by 
western travelers, still further indicated the 
immediate need for such a world agreement. 
And in 1929 on his return to America from 
Central Asia, Professor Roerich formulated 
his project into the present international 
pact. From that time, the wide response 
to it has indicated a new world realization 
of the imperative need of this protection. 
Some of the world’s greatest military 
authorities—notably the late Marchal 
Lyautey who was its ardent supporter— 
were especially forceful in asking its accept- 
ance. Cultural leaders such as Maeter- 
linck, Tagore, Einstein united in its support 
with international jurists such as the late 
Doctor Adatci, president of the Permanent. 
Court of International Justice, at The 
Hague; Dr. Albert G. de la Pradelle; Dr. 
Luis Le Fur, and our own eminent Dr. 
James Brown Scott, Dr. Leo S. Rowe, Dr. 
R. Alfaro; and with the late King Albert 
of Belgium, President Masaryk, the late 
King Alexander of Yugoslavia, His Holiness 
the Pope, and others. 


(Continued on page 40) 








The Frill Problem for the Small School 


By S. C. WIDNER, 
Pretty Prairie, Kansas 


IHESE are lean years. Nineteen hun- 
dred thirty-five is yet young. It has 
a healthy look but that leanness is 
still evident. We hope the time is at hand 
when the need for funds to run our schools 
will not be so acute; but for the next few 
years financial problems will be of major 
import to our educational system. But, 
be we prosperous or be we depressed, it 
should be the business of the school ad- 
ministrator to get the maximum results 
with the minimum expenditure. Progress 
in curriculum enrichment for the small 
system has been rapid in the recent years. 
Many small high schools are giving a 
variety of training that would have been 
thought possible only in the large city a 
short time ago. This generation of children 
are entitled to as good a school as was 
given a few years ago or will be given not 
many years hence. We can not slump. 
We need not. It is hoped that this article 
may give to the administrator of the small 
system a few usable ideas on the way to a 
better, richer school at the same cost. 


The taxpayer is demanding that we cut 
the frills of our school system, that we get 
down to practicalities. We agree with 
him. Before we do too much cutting, 
however, we must agree upon what the 
frills are. Ideas often are influenced by 
viewpoint. 


As I write this, I can hear from the 
piano bench in the adjoining room, “one, 
two three four, one two, three four.” 
Mother helping son get the piano lesson. I 
have heard that counting for years. I 
shall hear it for years to come as we have 
one young fellow on the floor by my chair 
who is not yet old enough to start his 
musical education. Could you convince 
this mother that music is a frill and should 
be stricken from the curriculum? Try it 
and see. 

@ne of my board members, a farmer, 
told me recently that the whole family was 
very deep in debate, that he could hardly 
talk to his neighbors without addressing 
them as ‘“‘my colleague” or ‘‘my honorable 


opponents.’’ Needless to say, that to 


him, it is no frill. 


A university professor once made me 
believe that even algebra might be a frill. 
A short time afterward I tried to teach 
physics to a group which had had none. 
It immediately lost its frillish appearance. 


Many people consider dramatics of little 
benefit; yet in this agricultural community 
we must limit the number taking it or the 
class will be too large to handle. Parents 
want their children to have the type of 
training it offers. Even communities differ 
in their preferences. 


So if I were defining, I should say that 
frills are the frumpery the other fellow 
wants; necessities are the subjects you 
need. The fact is that most of our present- 
day curricula are good—is very necessary; 
but not all people are interested in the 
same parts of them. To meet this variety 
of needs, a varied program should be 
offered. During the last few years we 
have developed our educational tastes 
until nothing but good American diet with 
plenty of variety will suit us. Just now, 
however, we can pay only at a chop suey 
rate. Adjusting these two situations will 
cause much worry for the superintendent 
and the board during the next few years. 


Who shall decide what shall be in the 
program for our schools? Shall the super- 
intendent follow the community and try to 
find out what they like or should he be the 
leader? The average small city is likely to 
be very static. They are likely to be satis- 
fied with what they have. People are also 
sometimes erratic in their choice of activi- 
ties; they sometimes go to extremes. As 
evidence of this you can probably name 
certain systems which have become known 
as debate centers, basketball towns, or 
band towns. Such schools have usually 
had at the head of these activities a success- 
ful man or woman whose energy and ability 
have made them outstanding. This is 
alright, unless it is attended by the neglect 
of other worthwhile things; but the total 
sum of human talents is much the same 
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for all places, and the school system which 
emphasizes the development of some abili- 
ties to the neglect of others is serving only 
a part of its people. It is not democratic. 

There is no reason for doing nothing for 
the boy who would develop into a good 
orator while we coddle the fellow who can 
“bust the line.’”” Such a system is as bad 
as the college which offers everything to 
the senior lad who has a good pair of legs 
or who can heave a shot while it offers 
nothing to our “A” student. Obviously, 
the man who must assume the leadership 
in the selection of that which is to be in the 
curriculum is the man who is trained for 
that purpose, the man who is paid to do it, 
the man who should be _ broad-minded 
enough—the superintendent. He should 
lead. He is of little value if he does not 
initiate. His function is to bring progres- 
sive leadership to his people. True, he 
may have to make them think they are the 
originators of new ideas. That is some- 
times diplomacy—or horse sense. If he 
has the pep and enthusiasm necessary to 
sell his students, he will not need to sell the 
parents. The sons and daughters will do 
it. They are his best propaganda agency. 

The problem of selecting and adminis- 
trating the activities which develop a 
student body into that which we would 
have the community of tomorrow to be is 
indeed not small. This is the real test of 
the superintendent. His program will be 
no broader than is his mind. It will be no 
better balanced. He is the arbiter among 
parents, students, and faculty. Even his 
teachers will have a tendency to destroy 
his balance. The coach may want an 
undue emphasis upon athletics. The 
music teacher would develop the school 
into a fine arts academy. If he is abreast 
with the modern trend of thought, he will 
know what abilities and attitudes he will 
want to develop and will build his school 
accordingly. 

After the superintendent has decided 
upon the training which his school will 
offer, he usually divides it into the curric- 
ular and the extra-curricular. I freely 
confess I don’t know which is which. I 
know we give credit for some things and 
give little or none for others. I know that 
in some schools they have some of their 
work at a specified time in the program of 
the day and that some of it is done once 
or twice a week in the evening when every- 


one is tired—if there is nothing else to 
interfere. We might say the extra-curri- 
cular is that which carries no credit and 
which comes after school. I have known 
many mothers who would give a year of 
their lives to get daughter into a non-credit 
class play but I have never noticed much 
of a scramble to get into the constitution 
class which gave one credit. Evidently 
an extra-curricular activity is one which 
people want badly enough that they will 
take it without credit. It has always been 
my opinion that if any line of activity is 
valuable, it should be given time in the 
program of the day, due credit should be 
given, and it should be available to all who 
want it. For the purposes of this discus- 
sion we shall call dramatics, oration, 
debate, declamation, music, and athletics 
extra-curricular activities. 

In our school the question of credit is 
not important. Each student is required 
to take four curricular subjects. This will 
give the required sixteen units in four 
years. In addition to these four subjects 
he may take as many extra-curricular 
activities as he has time for. Thus he will 
not need the credit for, barring failures, he 
will have more than he needs to graduate. 
Extra-curricular credit may not be used 
for more than two of the sixteen units for 
graduation. Repeated surveys of grades 
made by our students show no difference 
between the scholarship of those who 
carry the extra work and those who carry 
only the four subjects. Some of our best 
students are able to carry band, orchestra, 
glee club, speech activities, and athletics in 
addition to their four subjects. It is an 
excellent way to care for individual differ- 
ences. We must remember there is a vast 
difference between our best and our poorest 
in their ability to accomplish; and we, by 
all means, want every student working to 
his full capacity. 

And now we come to the most important 
step in the development of the central idea 
of this paper. It is securing a faculty.. 
The hiring precess of many small town 
boards is enough to make one weep. A 
glib tongue, good looks, an influential uncle 
or anything on earth besides a record of 
performance many times gets the job. 
Training, ability, or fitting into the schedule 
are of small importance. I have known 
boards to hire entire faculties with no 
thought of what they were to teach and 
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then hire a superintendent to put the 
puzzle together. There is one man who 
should guide in teacher selection and that 
is the superintendent. He will need the 
board because of the many valuable helps 
he will get from them; but his opinion 
should be final on an applicant’s qualifi- 
cations. He should know what he wants 
taught and then select those who can do 
the job. If the board cannot extend to 
him this confidence, then they should re- 
place him with some man to whom they can, 


Ellwood P. Cubberly' said that it is good 
for a teacher to have a sideline. She does 
not get into the proverbial rut so easily. 
It has always been my experience that the 
teacher who has a reasonable number of 
classes and in addition has some extra- 
curricular work will come to such activity 
with a zest and an interest. Such activity 
will act as a relaxation for both student 
and teacher. The teacher will be happier 
than if all the time were spent on one sub- 
ject alone. So the person who can do one 
thing only does not get on our faculty. The 
world is full of fine college graduates who 
can play fiddles, toot horns, debate, play 
quarterback, and do many other things, 
and do them well. We want a faculty 
which has a varied bag of tricks. Let the 
other school hire those who can do only one 
thing. 

We have the following combinations on 
our six-teacher faculty: Commerce, lan- 
guage, and girls’ vocal music; social science, 
speech, and athletics; home economics, 
mathematics, and dramatics; science and 
boys’ vocal music; manual training, agri- 
culture, and athletics; English and instru- 
mental music. In our school of one hun- 
dred twenty-five we have ten per cent on 
the debate squad, ninety-four per cent in 
vocal music, fifty-four per cent in instru- 
mental music, sixty per cent in athletics, and 
a large number in speech and dramatics. 


Education is for all; we try to reach all 
who want it, but no one is required to take 
any extra-curricular activity. 


During the last year we have won 
championships in debate, dramatics, music 
—toth vocal and instrumental—tennis, 
girls’ basketball, football, and boys’ basket- 
ball. Finally, as a proof that such a 
heavy extra-curricular program does not 
interfere with the curricular, we cite the 
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fact the last year we won first in the Reno 
County Scholarship Meet, second in the 
Lions Club State Scholarship Contest, and 
fifth in the Emporia State Scholarship Con- 
test for our division. Hot air is not the 
primary motive of this paragraph. It is 
to show that the article is not a project in 
theorizing. Please excuse the bombastic 
trend. 


The last step in a good activity program 
is that jig saw puzzle commonly called the 
class schedule. Upon it depends much of 
the success of the school. If Walter 
Damrosch should come to Kansas and hire 
out as music supervisor in some of our high 
schools, he could not possibly make a 
success of it. He would be expected to 
produce a good orchestra with one one- 
period rehearsal per week. Then, if he 
didn’t produce, he would get his walking 
papers. In some places he would be given 
a period twice a week after school while 
several other conflicting activities were in 
progress for his boys’ glee club. The pro- 
gram should be complete, free from conflicts 
and should give each student a chance to 
take what he wants. If anything is worth 
having at all, it should be given enough 
consideration to assure success. There’s 
no use in paying money for a teacher and 
then waste his efforts by a daily schedule 
which assures his failure. 


The program for our school would not 
fit your case, but your program will if 
enough time is spent upon making it 
complete and if your faculty is hired with 
the program in mind. This semester we 
have a daily schedule running from 8:30 
in the morning to 3:45 in the afternoon. 


Each student in the school takes four 
curricular subjects. In addition to these 
he may daily take band for forty-five 
minutes; orchestra, forty-five minutes; 
and glee club, thirty-five minutes—all in 
regular school time and without conflict. 
Athletics and gym classes are held at 
3:45 in the afternoon. Debate and speech 
are regular school classes. This is possible 
only when the faculty is selected to fit the 
schedule. Every extra-curricular activity 
flourishes because it is allotted enough 
time and everyone can take what he wants 
without conflict. 

A copy of the schedule may or may not 
help you, but it will be sent to those 
sending name and address to the author. 





‘ A Challenge to the County School 
Superintendents of Kentucky 


By RoBERT E. SHARON, 
Superintendent of Kenton County Schools 


OMEONE has said that if Kentucky 
stands among the forties in education, 
it is because of the retardation of the 

county school systems of the State. 


When we consider that approximately 
three-fourths of the total pupil enrollment 
in the State is in the county school systems, 
we begin to realize that the statement is 
probably true. 


To make a complete analysis showing 
why county school systems in Kentucky 
have a retarded development would occupy 
too much space, but it might be interesting 
to consider briefly some of the outstanding 
factors that seem to have prevented a 
more rapid development of such systems. 


Many county superintendents explain 
their county’s failure to develop by pointing 
out the following: (1) An inadequate 
group of State laws governing county 
school systems, (2) a poorly trained board 
of education, (3) an indifferent, uneducated 
populace, (4) inadequate support, both 
local and State, (5) poor roads, (6) obstruc- 
tion of independent districts. 


Anyone will admit that the above 
factors do present obstacles to the develop- 
ment of a county school system. But we 
deny the implication that they are insur- 
mountable. 


Let us consider them briefly. We all 
know that the laws affecting county schools 
have been weak, especially in that phase 
which permits the selection of elementary 
teachers by sub-district trustees. And 
yet, I point out, many counties in Ken- 
tucky have developed their systems in 
spite of these poor laws. It is also true 
that if schools are consolidated so that 
there are junior or senior high schools in 
connection, that sub-district trustees no 
longer have the right to appoint teachers. 


The poorly trained, non-professional 
board member may become well informed 
and may learn to assume a professional 
attitude toward the business of operating 


the schools if there is wise professional 
leadership on the part of the county super- 
intendent. A county board of education 
usually reflects the spirit and ideals of its 
professional leader. 


The poor, uneducated populace is like- 
wise subject to capable, fearless leadership. 
There is no county in Kentucky but that 
has a nucleus of intelligent, forward- 
looking citizens. These may well become 
the dominant force that will demand a 
better school system. Most great social 
and political developments come as the 
result of an organized but militant minority. 


Inadequate support has undoubtedly 
been an outstanding factor in the retarda- 
tion of county school systems. In those 
counties where, even, with the maximum 
tax levy, there is adequate funds for the 
support of a modern school program this 
is a valid excuse for failure to progress 
rapidly. But even in these poor counties 
greater returns would be received from the 
money expended if there were a better 
development of the system through the 
elimination of small schools and the estab- 
lishment of consolidated schools. 


In counties, other than pauper counties, 
inadequate support is seldom a valid excuse 
for a retarded system. Support of schools 
depends, to a great extent, upon interest 
in schools. Wise leadership, if it arouses 
interest in good schools, will find adequate 
support for those schools. In city and 
independent districts the average school tax 
levy is $1.00 or more. It is often as high as 
$1.50. The citizens of the independent 
districts want good schools and are willing. 
to pay for (them. The citizens in county 
districts will likewise be willing to pay for 
good schools, if, and when, there is leader- 
ship to cause them to want such schools. 


Poor roads do indeed hinder the con- 
solidation of schools, but only in those 
counties where extreme natural barriers, 
such as mountains, prohibit the building of 
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an adequate road system, is this a valid 
excuse. Good roads usually follow good 
schools and not vice versa. The wise 
educational administrator will not mark 
time because of poor roads but will proceed 
with his plans for transportation and con- 
solidation realizing that good roads will 
‘soon follow good, centralized schools. 

The obstruction of independent districts 
within a county might well be a factor in 
retarding the natural development of a 
county school system by virtue of the fact 
that such districts usually surround and 
secure a corner on the centers of wealth 
within a county. Usually such districts 
may be persuaded to become a part of the 
county system if, and when, they are 
assured that such does not mean the 
lowering of their existing educational 
standards. As proof of this statement, I 
cite the fact that in those counties where 
the county school systems have made the 
most progress, independent districts have 
disappeared the most rapidly. 

It would appear then that the factors 
mentioned above do not hold the true 
explanation for the retardation of county 
school systems. What then is the factor 
or what are the factors that continue to 
delay the development of these systems? 

The one outstanding factor, it seems to 
me, which has prevented the development 
of the county school systems in Kentucky 
is a lack of wise, fearless leadership on the 
part of the county school superintendents 
of the State. 

Too often the obstacles of poor laws, 
untrained board members, disinterested 
citizens, inadequate support, poor roads, 
and the obstruction of independent dis- 
tricts become mere excuses by which 
superintendents explain their failure to 
provide the type of leadership necessary to 
plan and execute an adequate program of 
educational development. 

We, as county superintendents, often 
hide behind these excuse-factors because 
we are afraid that we will lose our positions 
if we disturb the status quo. 

To abolish small one-room schools (or 
small high schools), to transport pupils, to 
consolidate schools, to raise the school tax 
levy if necessary in order to place the 
schools on a sound financial basis—to do 
these things means, more than likely, that 
the superintendent making such innova- 
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tions will fail of reappointment at ,the 

expiration of his term. And many of us, 

realizing this, are content to make no fight 

the things which we know should be 
one. 


In other words, we consider our tenure of 
position to be more important than the 
welfare of the children whom we are sup- 
posed to serve! 

Watch Kentucky climb from her lowly 
position among the “‘forties” to her rightful 
position among the leading states of the 
nation when the county school superin- 
tendents cease to think in terms of their 
own personal security and begin to plan 
and execute wisely and fearlessly for a 
modern program of educational develop- 
ment for their school systems. 


NOTICE! SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


All school librarians and friends of school libraries 
are urged to attend an informal dinner which has 
been planned in their honor. 


Ruth Budd, Professor of Library Science, 
University of Kentucky, who has recently come from 
William and Mary College will speak. 

Guests are invited to come before 6:00 o’clock 
so that they can meet other librarians. The dinner 
will be arranged so that the guests will have ample 
time to reach Memorial Auditorium for the evening 
meeting. 


Date—Thursday, April 11th, 1935. 
Hour—6:00 o’clock. 


Place—Fourth Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
Fourth Avenue and Kentucky Street (diag- 
onally across from Memorial Auditorium). 


Cost—Fifty cents. 


Reservations can be made not later than 9:00 
A. M. April 11th. 


1. Leah Yabroff, Shawnee High School, Louis- 
ville. (By mail.) 


2. School Library Exhibit Booth, Memorial 
Auditorium, April 10th to 11th. (In person.) 





THE SCHOOL LIBRARY EXHIBIT 

The State Department of Education, division of 
School Library Service, is preparing an exhibit. 

WHEN? K.E. A., Louisville, April 10th to 13th. 

WHERE? Tothe left of the registration desk, in 
the room at the end of the exhibit hall. 

WHAT? Displays of interest to elementary and 
secondary schools, including a group of inexpensive 
books for use in elementary school libraries. 

Appointments can be made for consultation with 


the Supervisor of Public School Libraries, State 
Department of Education. 





General Program 
Kentucky Education Association 


Memorial Auditorium 
Fourth & Kentucky Streets 


April 10-13, 1935 


Convention Theme: 
“Reconstruction through Education” 


Wednesday Evening 
April 10, 1935 


8:00—Music: Eastern Kentucky State Teachers 
College Glee Club. 


8:45—InvocaTion: Dr. Homer Carpenter. 


8:50—ApprEss: Dr. George E. Vincent, “Elite 
and Mediocrity in Education.” 


Thursday Morning 
April 11, 1935 
9:00—Music: Georgetown Glee Club. 


9:30—PRESIDENT’s MEssAGE: Dr. John Howard 
Payne. 


9:45—ApprEss: Dr. Francis P. Gaines, “Signifi- 
cant Emphases for Today’s Education.’ 


10:45—Music: Carr-Creek Community Balladiers. 


11:15—Appress: Secretary H. A. Wallace, “The 
Rehabilitation of Rural Life.” 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Thursday Afternoon 
April 11, 1935 


1:30—Oral Finals of The Courier-Journal State 
Spelling Bee: W. M. Wesley, presiding. 


Thursday Evening 
April 11, 1935 
8:00—INvocaTion: Dr. Tunis E. Gouwens. 
8:45—Music: University of Kentucky Glee Club. 


8:50—AppreEss: Dr. Henry Hitt Crane, “Five 
Lamps of Education.” 


Friday Morning 

April 12, 1935 
9:00—Music: Berea College Glee Club. 
9:30—Discussion: Contest Winners. 


10:00—Music: Western State Teachers College 
Men’s Glee Club. 


10:30—ApprEss: Dr. Edward Howard Griggs, 
“Education in the Present Crisis.”’ 


11:15—Appress: Hon. J. H. Richmond. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Friday Evening 
April 12, 1935 


All Junior High School Boys. 
Louisville Public Schools. 


8:30—INvocation: Dr. Hansford Johnson. 
8:35—ApprEss: ‘Dr. Robert A. Millikan. 


8:00—Music: 
Chorus: 





Sectional Programs 


Department of Secondary Education 


H. H. Mills, Principal Holmes High School, 
Covington, presiding 


Time—Thursday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Ball Room, Seelbach Hotel. 


1. Music: Henry Clay High School—A Capella 
Choir. 


“Human Nature and the Group’—Dr. Geo. 
E, Vincent. 


Appointment of Nominating Committee. 


This department now resolves itself into the 
Conferences of English Teachers, Foreign 
Language Teachers, and Social Science 
Teachers. Places and programs for these 
groups follow. 


CONFERENCE OF ENGLISH TEACHERS 


S. J. Denney, Principal Speedwell High School, 
presiding 


Time—Thursday, 3:00 P. M. 
Place—Ball Room, Seelbach Hotel. 


1. ‘Teaching the Use of the Dictionary”—L. L. 
Dantzler, Head of the Department of English, 
University of Kentucky. 


“Methods Designed to Stimulate Interest in 
Reading’’—Cora Lee, Training School, East- 
ern entucky State Teachers College, 
Richmond. 


3. “Oral En 


lish in High Schools’”—Lenora 
Johnston, 


hawnee High School, Louisville. 


4. Discussion. 


CONFERENCE OF FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEACHERS 
Elise Derickson, Corbin High School, Corbin, presiding 


Time—Thursday, 3:00 P. M. 
Place—Ship Room, Kentucky Hotel. 


PANEL DIscussION 
1. “Latin and the Child of Today.” 
MEMBERS OF THE PANEL 
Dr. H. H. Hill, Superintendent of Schools, Lex- 
ington, Chairman of the group. 


Mrs. Ben R. Turner, Principal of Mt. Sterling 
High School. 


Ruby Rush, Critic Teacher at Richmond State 
College. 


Elizabeth C. Smith, Teacher at Frankfort High 
School. 


Juanita Minish, Morehead State Teachers College. 


2. ‘The Bimillennium Horatianum”—Dr. F. C, 
Grise, Dean of Western Kentucky State 
Teachers College, Bowling Green. 


“French Camps’—Laura Topham, Teacher 
of French in the Lexington Schools. 


“Extra-Curricular Activities in French’— 
Maryleona Bishop, Teacher at Murray State 
Teachers College. 


“A Review of Recent French Textbooks”— 
Mrs. Janet Murbach, Teacher of French at 
Richmond State Teachers College. 


CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL SCIENCE TEACHERS 


Russell Clark, Holmes High School, Covington, 
presiding 


Time—Thursday, 3:00 P. M. 
Place—Parlors C and D, Kentucky Hotel. 


1. “Democracy versus Fascism and Commu- 
nism’’—Dr. Howard Edward Griggs, Orchard 
Hill, Croton-on-Hudson, New York. 


“The Teaching of the Social Sciences in a 
Period of Transition’—Dr. Amry Vanden- 
bosch, Head of Political Science Department, 
University of Kentucky. 


“The Social Science Teacher and the New 
Deal’’—Arthur Loyd, Department of 
History and Government, Morehead State 
Teachers College, Morehead. 


SECOND SESSION 


H. H. Mills, President Holmes High 
School, Covington, presiding 


Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Memorial Auditorium. 


1. Appress: ‘‘The Present-Day Challenge to 
the Educational System,” Dr. W. H. Frazer, 
President Queens-Chicora College, Charlotte, 
North Carolina. 


Business Session and Report of Nominating 
Committee. 


Following the business session, the Science 
Teachers and Mathematics Teachers _ will 
remain in the Memorial Auditorium for a joint 
session which will be addressed by Dr. Robert 
A. Millikan. The Conference of Administrators 
and Department of Secondary School Princi- 
pee will go to the Ball Room of the Kentucky 

te! for their sectional program scheduled 
at 3:30 P. M. 


4, ADDREss: 
Dr. Robt. A. Millikan. 
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CONFERENCE OF ADMINISTRATORS AND DEPART- 
MENT OF SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


Theo. A. Sanford, Danville High¥School, Danville, 
presiding 


Time—Friday, 3:30 P. M. 
Place—Ball Room, Kentucky Hotel. 


GENERAL Topic: “Educational Trends in Ken- 
” 


tucky. 
MEMBERS OF THE PANEL 


Dr. Leo M. Chamberlain, College of Education, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington. 

W. J. Caplinger, Superintendent City Schools and 
Director Training School, Murray State Teachers 
College, Murray. 

M. E. Potter, Head of Physical Education Depart- 
ment, University of Kentucky, Lexington. 

Dr. R. E. Jaggers, State Department of Education, 
Frankfort. 

M. E. Ligon, College of Education, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington. 

Each talk will be followed by a general discussion 
period of approximately ten minutes. 


“The Possibilities of the Visiting Teacher’’— 
Dr. Leo M. Chamberlain, 10 minutes. 


“The Long Period and Directed Study”’— 
Superintendent W. J. Caplinger, 10 minutes. 


“Kentucky’s Needs in Physical Education”— 
Professor M. E. Potter, 10 minutes. 


“The Curriculum Study to Date’—Dr. R. E. 
Jaggers, 10 minutes. 


“Trends in State and Regional Inspection”— 
M. E. Ligon, 10 minutes. 


Mr. Ligon will meet principals of schools holding 
membership in the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools for a few minutes 
following the program. 





Department of City Superintendents 
Fred Shultz, Sturgis, presiding 


Time—Thursday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Main Cafe, Kentucky Hotel. 


1. “Some Basic Principles in a Comprehensive 
Character Education Program’’—Dr. 
Germane, University of Missouri. 


Discussion: ‘‘The County Unit and Its 
Relation to the City Schools’—Discussion 
led by T. O. Hall, Supt. of schools, Greenville. 


Round table discussion. 


“Handling Free Textbooks’—Harry Peters, 
Department of Education, Frankfort. 


4. Business Session. 
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Department of Colleges and State 
Teachers Colleges 


John O. Gross, President Union College, 
Barbourville, presiding 


Time—Thursday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Red Room, Seelbach Hotel. 


1. Appress: “Some Basic Problems of Ad- 
justment’’—Dr. Francis P. Gaines, President 
Washington and Lee University, Lexington, 
Virginia. 


Accrediting 
President 


Appress: “New Trends in 
Colleges’—Dr. Raymond Kent, 
University of Louisville. 


Discussion. 


“The College and Adult Educa- 
F. Reeves. 


ADDREss: 
tion”—Professor W. 


4. Business Session. 





Department of County Superintendents 
J. W. McMahan, Bedford, Kentucky, presiding 


Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M 
Place—Ball Room, Sesibach Hotel. 


1. ‘Meeting Life Needs of People through 
Educational Program Planning’”—Sue 3 
Powers, Superintendent Shelby County 
Schools, Memphis, Tennessee. 


“The Improvement of Instruction in County 
School Systems through Curriculum Making” 

—R. A. Edwards, Director of Training School, 
Eastern Kentucky Teachers College, Rich- 
mond. 


“Handling Free Textbooks’—Harry Peters, 
Department of Education, Frankfort. 


Discussion. 


Business Session. 





Department of Vocational Education 
GENERAL SESSION 


Ata Lee, State Department of Education, Frankfort, 
presiding 


Time—Thursday, 12:10 P. M. 
Place—Roof Garden, Brown Hotel. 


LUNCHEON PROGRAM 


Avvress: President Frances Pendleton 
Gaines, Washington and Lee University, 
Lexington, Virginia. 


Appress: ‘In the Program of Reconstruc- 
tion of Education’”—Rabbi Joseph Rauch, 
Louisville. 
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SECTION MEETINGS 


Section No. 1—‘‘Agricultural Education.” 


L. H. Robinson, mes High School, Ewing, 
presiding 


Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Leather Room, Seelbach Hotel. 


“‘A Planned Economy Program”—Dr. J. Matt 
Watters, Louisville, Director State Plan- 
ning Board, 20 minutes. 


“‘A Planned Rural Rehabilitation Pregram”— 
Earl Mayhew, Louisville, Director Rural 
Rehabilitation, 20 minutes. 


“A Planned Rural Housing Program’’—Hon. 
Ebb Thomae, Chattanooga, Tenn., Director 
Rural Housing Administration, 20 minutes. 


“An Activity Program’’—Professor Armeil 
Carman, Lexington, Route 5. Principal Athens 
High School. 


Section No. 2—‘‘Commercial Education.” 


R. L. Montgomery, Tilghman High School, 
Paducah, Kentucky, presiding 


Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Red Room, Seelbach Hotel. 


1. “Power for Tomorrow’’—Goldena M. Fisher, 
Gregg Publishing Company, Chicago, Illinois. 


“Skill in Typewriting’—George L. Hossfield, 
eae Elliott Fisher Company, New 
ork, N 


Section No. 3—‘‘Guidance.” 


Catherine L. Morat, Atherton High School, 
Louisville, presiding 


Time—Friday, 8:00 A. M.—Breakfast Meeting. 
Place—Louis XVI Room, Brown Hotel. 


1. “Our Inconsistent Selves’’—Dr. M. M. White, 
Associate Professor of Psychology, University 
of Kentucky. 


“Some Basic Principles i ina 5 gy ore 
Guidance Program,’’—Dr. Germane, 


Professor of Education, Galina of Missouri. 


3. Brief business session. 


Section No. 4—“Home Economics Education.” 


Ata Lee, Department of Education, Frankfort, 
presiding 


Time—Friday, 12:15 Noon Sanciaon). 
Place—Pendennis Club, 218 W. 
Louisville. 


Walnut Street, 


LUNCHEON PROGRAM 


“The Place of Home Economics Zin the 
Education of Women’’—Francis Zuill,!Former 
President of American Home Economics 
Association, Iowa City, Iowa. 


Social meeting after program. 


Section No. 5—‘‘Trades and Industries.” 


Henry A. Breucker, Holmes High School, 
Covington, presiding 


Time—Friday, 1:30 P. M. 
Place—Parlors F, G, and H, Watterson Hotel. 


1. Report of Activities 


“Our Youth, The Future Citi- 
Superintendent 
Independence, 


2. ADDREss: 
zen’’—Robert E. Sharon, 
Kenton County Schools, 
Kentucky. 


Business Session. 


We invite all Industrial Arts Teachers to 
attend this session. 


Section No. 6—‘Special Education Association.” 
M. O. Wrather, Murray, Kentucky, presiding 


Time—Wednesday, 12:00 Noon. 
Place—Ball Room, Seelbach Hotel. 


1. Music: Kentucky School for the Blind. 


2. “Training the Handicapped’”—H. B. Cum- 
mings, Federal Agent, Washington, D. C. 


“Adult Education”—James H. Richmond, 
Superintendent Public Instruction. 


“Nursery Education”—Specialist to be se- 
lected. 


SECTION MEETINGS 


Time—2:00 P. M. 
Place—Parlor C, Seelbach Hotel (second floor). 


Cleveland Moore, Supervisor, Division of Special 
Education, presiding 


1. ‘Training the Handicapped’’— 
Music: Local Handicapped Chapter. 
Special Speakers—To be selected. 


Round Table Discussion—Led by Case- 


workers. 


Time 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Ball Reception 
(tenth floor). 


O. M. Patrick, Supervisor, Division of Special 
Education, presiding 


Adult Education. 
Emergency Class Quartette. 


Room, Seelbach Hote} 


Music: 
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3. Special Speakers—To be selected. 


4. Round Table Discussion—Led by Emergency 
Supervisors. 


Time—2:00 P. M 
Place—Parlor B, Seelbach Hotel (second floor). 


Miss Jane R. Shelby, Supervisor of Emergency 
Nursery Schools in Kentucky, presiding 


“Nursery Education’ — 
Special Speakers—To be selected. 
Round Table Discussion—By Nursery School 
Teachers present. 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS SECTION 
L. T. Smith, Bowling Green, presiding 


Time—Thursday, 1:30 P. M. 
Place—Parlor A, Kentucky Hotel. 


“The Single Period vs. the Double Period 
in Teaching Industrial Arts Activities.”’ 

C. R. Uphoff, Hopkinsville, 

C. C. Shipley, Georgetown, 

N. J. Ranum, Somerset. 


TITLE: 


SPEAKERS: 


“The State Industrial Arts Curriculum.” 

Roy A. Lawrence, Southern Junior 
High School, Louisville, 

H. J. Shultz, Berea. 

“Industrial Arts in Modern Education.” 

D. D. Moseley, Anchorage, 

Marshall Hurst, Ludlow. 

The officers elected for this group are as follows: 

L. T. Smith, President, 

H. D. Shultz, Vice-President, 

E. B. Stansbury, Secretary-Treasurer. 


TITLE: 
SPEAKERS: 


TITLE: 
SPEAKERS: 


Department of Fine Arts 


Music SECTION 


James E. Van Peursem, Eastern State Teachers 
College, Richmond, presiding 


Time—Thursday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Banquet Room, Hotel Henry Watterson. 


1. Music: Morehead Madrigal Singers. 


2. “Finding a Place in the High School Cur- 
riculum for an Adequate Music Program’”— 
Harper Gatton, Superintendent of Schools, 
Madisonville. 


“Percussion Demonstration’—Richard C. 
Guthier, Morehead Teachers College. 


“Creative Music Demonstration with Seventh 
Grade Children”’—Lela Mason, Supervisor 
of Music, Picadome Senior and Junior High 
School. 


SECOND SESSION 
(Luncheon Meeting) 


Time—Friday, 12:15 P. M. 
Place—Banquet Room, Hotel Henry Watterson. 


1. Music: Harp Solo—Brown E._ Telford, 
Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College. 


“Radio Band Instruction’ —Frederick Ernst. 


“Sight Singing Demonstration with Eighth 
Grade Children”—Josephine Mitchell, Louis- 
ville Normal School. 

“Report of Music Sub-Committee on Cur- 
riculum Study”—Mildred Lewis, University 
of Kentucky. 


SPEECH SECTION 


J. Reid Sterrett, Jr., Western Kentucky State Teachers 
College, Bowling Green, presiding 


Time—Friday, 12:15 P. M. 
Place—Ball Reception Room, Seelbach Hotel. 


LUNCHEON MEETING 


1. Appress: ‘The Side Show or the Big Top’— 
Dr. Andrew T. Weaver, University of Wis- 
consin. 


ArT SECTION 


Edward W. Rannells, University of Kentucky, 
presiding 


Time—Friday, 12:30 P. M. (Luncheon). 
Place—Derby Room, Brown Hotel. 

1. “The Crafts in Kentucky’—Mrs. Anna 
Ernberg, Director of the Fireside Industries, 
Berea College. 

Discussion: Minnie Martin, Western State 
Teachers College, Bowling Green. 

“Living Art—Economic and Spiritual Con- 
siderations’’—Harold S. Nash, Professor of 
Ceramics, University of Cincinnati. 
Discussion: Ralph M. Hudson, Morehead 
State Teachers College, Morehead. 

“The Government in Art—Public Works of 
Art Projects in Kentucky’—Edward W. 
Rannells, University of Kentucky. 





Department of Nursery-Kindergarten- 
Primary Education 


May C. Hansen, Eastern Teachers College, Richmond, 
presiding 


Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Assembly Room, Library. 


1. Appress: “The Relation of Activities to 
Subject Matter Learning’—Lucy Gage, 
Associate Professor of Education, George 
Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 





K. E. A. Conven 


~ 
Hon. JAMES H. RICHMOND Dr. EpwarD HowarD GRIGGS 


Superintendent of Public Instruction Croton-on-Hudson, New York 
for the State of Kentucky Lecturer, Writer, Doctor of the Humanities 


Dr. Henry Hitt CRANE Dr. W. H. FRAZER 


Scranion,{Pa. Charlotte, N. C. 
Author, Minister, Lecturer President of Queens-Chicora College 
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Dr. FRANCIS PENDLETON GAINES Hon. Henry A. WALLACE 
Lexington, Va., President of Washington Secretary of Agriculture in the Cabinet 
es and Lee University of the President of the /nited States 





Dr. RoBertT A. MILLIKAN Dr. GEORGE E. VINCENT 


Pasadena, Calif. Greenwich, Conn. 
Scientist, Author, Lecturer Lecturer, Author, Philosopher 


Programs of Associated Groups 


Kentucky Ornithological Society 


Brasher C. Bacon, President, Madisonville, 
presiding 


Time—Thursday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Parlor B, Kentucky Hotel. 


1. “John James Audubon’—Pupils Shawnee 
School, Louisville. 


“The Embryonic Bird’—Edward M. Ray, 
Fordsville. 


“Educating the Youth of Kentucky to an 
Appreciation of Its Out-of-doors’—Dr. T. 
Atchison Frazer, Marion. 


“Birds of the Ohio Falls” —Floyd S. Carpenter, 
Louisville. 


Illustrated Talk—“Wild Life 
with a Miniature Camera’”—Daniel 
zen, East Lansing, Mich. 


Motion Pictures—“Life History of the Bob 
White’’—Curtis S. Allin, Frankfort, Ky. 


Stereopticon Talk—“Some Friends of the 
Garden”—Mary May Wyman, Louisville. 


Friday, 7:00 A. M., Bird Hike—Evelyn J. Schnei- 
der, der. Bring your automobile to entrance 
of Cherokee Park. 


Friday, 1:00 P. M., 
tucky Hotel. 


Daniel H. Janzen, Regional Director, Bio- 
logical Survey, Speaker—‘‘Federal Wild Life 
Regulations which Affect the Ornithologist.” 


Photography 
H. Jan- 


Luncheon—Parlor B, Ken- 


Mr. Tom Wallace, Wild Life Conservationest, 
Louisville—‘‘What Makes Wild Life Wild.” 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Time—Friday, 2:30 P. M. 
Place—Parlor B, Kentucky Hotel. 


1. “Some Early Ornithologists”—Dr. 
Wilson, Bowling Green. 


Gordon 
“‘Nature’s Four Horsemen’’—Burt L. Monroe, 
Louisville. 


“Some Historical Aspects of Ornithology”— 
Dr. L. Y. Lancaster, Bowling Green. 


“The Ancient Buried City Bird Refuge’— 
Fain W. King, Wickliffe. 


Business Session. 
Round Table Discussion. 
Exuisits: Emilie Yunker, Louisville, in charge 


i. Bird Houses—Pupils Hazelwood School, 
Louisville, Ky. 


2. Bird Sticks—Pupils Albert S. Brandeis and 
Margaret Merker School, Louisville, Ky. 


3. Bird Transparencies. 





Kentucky Association of Secondary 
School Principals 


C. N. Shutt, Berea Academy, presiding 


(In conjunction with this meeting is held a 
special meeting of the principals of member schools 
of the Southern Association, calle? by Professor 
M. E. Ligon, chairman of the Keni. «xy delegation 
on the Commission of Secondary schools of the 
Southern Association.) 


Time—Wednesday afternoon. 
Place—Roof Garden, Brown Hotel. 


2:00 P. M.—Meetings of Committees. 
3:00 P. M.—General Meeting. 


1. “The Kentucky Association of Secondary 
School Principals Past and Future’— 


“Applying the Survey Results to Practical 
Problems’’— 


“Co-operation between Kentucky Colleges 
and Secondary Schools’’—Dean Paul P. Boyd, 
University of Kentucky. 


“Plans for the 1935 Annual Meeting of the 
Southern Association in Louisville’’—Pro- 
fessor Ligon. 


Reports. 

Co-operative Testing Service. 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
Committees. 


Miscellaneous Business. 





Kentucky Council of Geography 
Teachers 


Wm. Caudill, Murray State Teachers College, 
Murray, presiding 


Time—Friday, 2:30 P. M. 
Place—Main Cafe, Kentucky Hotel. 


1. Appress: “Field Work in Geography, Based 
on South American Studies’—Dr. Robt. F. 
Platt. 


Business Session. 


Dinner Meeting, Friday, 6:30 Main Cafe, 
Kentucky Hotel. 
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Kentucky Folk-Lore Society 


Dr. Frank L. Rainey, Centre College, 
Danwille, presiding 
Time—Friday, 10:00 A. M. 
Place—Ship Room, Kentucky Hotel. 


1. “Folk-Lore and the Arts’”—Dr. Gordon Wil- 
son, Bowling Green. 


“Superstitions of Grayson County”— Mr. Fen- 
tress, Bowling Green. 


Music: Arranged by Miss Anna Blanche 
McGill, Louisville. 





Department of Elementary Principals 
and Supervisors 
in joint session with 
Department of Rural and Elementary 
Schools 


(This will be a Joint Session of |the above groups 
as reorganized.) 


J. K. Powell, Harrodsburg, Kentucky, presiding 


Time—Thursday, 2:30 P. M. 
Place—Ball Room, Brown Hotel. 


THEME—“Improvement of Reading Abilities.” 


1. Demonstration—Fourth Grade, Belknap 
School, Bonnie C. Howard, Supervisor, In- 
termediate Grades, Louisville. 


Discussion—Dr. Mary Cole, Professor of 
Education, State Teachers College, Bowling 
Green. 


SECOND SESSION 


BREAKFAST MEETING 


Time—Friday, 7:30 A. M. 
Place—Red Room, Seelbach Hotel. 


BusINEss MEETING 
J. K. Powell, Harrodsburg, presiding 
Election of Officers for 1935-1936. 





Department of Rural and Elementary 
Schools 


Mrs. Hallie S. Baumberger, Bowling Green, presiding 


Time—Friday, 2:30 P. M. 
Place—Ball Room, Brown Hotel. 


1. “The Elementary Teacher and Kentucky's 
Education System”—Dr. Lee Francis Jones, 
Western State Teachers College, Bowling 
Green, Kentucky. 


“The New Deal in Education Relating to its 
National and International Scope’—Dr. 
Edith Beechel, College of Education, Ohio 
University, Athens, Ohio. 





Kentucky Association of Chemistry 
Teachers 


Meredith J. Cox, Eastern State Teachers College, 
Richmond, presiding 


Time—Saturday, 9:30 A. M. 
Place—Assembly Hall, Nazareth College. 
Music—School of Music, University of Louisvilie. 


1. ApprEss: ‘Chemical Education in the New 
South’—Dr. H. A. Webb, Professor of 
Chemistry, George Peabody College, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 


ApprEss: ‘High School and College Chem- 
istry for Medical Training’—Dr. A. W. 
Homberger, Head, Department of Chemistry, 


University of Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 
Business Session. 


Luncheon at Nazareth College. 





Visual Education 
J. S. Cantwell, Louisville City Schools, presiding 


Time—Thursday, 4:00 P. M. 
Place—Nazareth College. 


1. Dramatization by English Students of Louis- 
ville Girls High School under the direction of 
Miss Juliette Frantz. 


“T, V. A., and Visual Education”—J. D. 
Williams, Superintendent, Norris Public 
Schools, Norris, Tenn. 


“Exhibit of Visual Aids’—Arranged by J. S. 
Cantwell. This exhibit will be open on 
Thursday afternoon at 2:00 P. M. 


Business Session. 





Conference on Teacher Training 


R. E. Jaggers, State Department of Education, 
Frankfort, presiding 


Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Ship Room, Kentucky Hotel. 


THEME—“The Training School in Teacher Train- 
ing Curricula.” 


Time Lruit—Each paper limited to not more 
than 8 minutes. 
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Preparation for Observation in the Training 
hool: 


a. “By the Observer’—Mr. F. H. Hiebard, 
Critic Teacher, Western State Teachers 
College, Bowling Green. 


b. “By the Education Teacher”—Wm. Jesse 
Baird, Dean, Foundation Junior High 
School, Berea College, Berea. 


“Student Participation”’—“Its Function and 
Organization” — Helen Strickland, Critic 
Teacher, College of Education, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington. 


‘‘The Contribution of Demonstration Teach- 
ing in a Program of Teacher Preparation”— 
Dr. Francis Ross Hicks, Critic Teacher, 
Murray State Teachers College, Murray. 


“Should the Training School Be Used for 
Experimentation” ?— 


a. ‘‘The Campus School’”—Chiles Van Ant- 
werp, Director of the Training School, 
Morehead State Teachers College, More- 
head. 


“The Affiliated School”—Noel B. Cuff, 
Professor of Education, Eastern State 
Teachers College, Richmond. 


“The Affiliated Training School as an In- 
Service Training Agency’ —Thelma E. Drin- 
non, Supervisor of Elementary Education, 
Paducah Public Schools—H. E. Binford, 
Assistant Superintendent in charge of Second- 
ary Education, Louisville Public Schools. 





Library Group Conference 


Anna Frances Richardson, Bryant Station High School, 


Lexington, presiding 


Time—Friday, 2:30 P. M. 
Place—Auditorium, Tyler Hotel. 


1. 
2. 


Business Session. 


“The High School Librarian in Relation to 
the Centralized Secondary-Elementary Li- 
brary”—Ellen B. Thomas, High School, 
Georgetown. 


After the above program, the full-time librarians 
and teacher-librarians will meet in separate rooms. 


CONFERENCE OF FULL-TIME LIBRARIANS 


Time—Friday, 3:30 P. M. 
Place—Gray Room, Tyler Hotel. 


1. 


“The Future of the Schoo! Library Movement 
in Kentucky” — Mary Fioyd, Librarian, 
Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, 
Richmond. 


CONFERENCE OF TEACHER-LIBRARIANS 


Time—Friday, 3:30 P. M. 
Piace—Auditorium, Tyler Hotel. 


Je 


“Pupil Assistants’ — 

Discussion led by Mrs. V. L. Christian, High 
School, Horse Cave, and Anna_ Lee 
Herzig, High School, Harrodsburg. 





Conference of Attendance Officers 
Moss Walton, State Department of Education, 


presiding 


Time—Thursday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Ball Reception Room, Seelbach Hotel. 


E 


“The Census and Attendance Plan in Harlan 
County”—Bob Barker, Attendance Officer, 
Harlan County School District. 


Discussion led by W. P. Board, Boyle County. 


“The Co-operation of Health and Relief 
Agencies in the Attendance Program’’—Miss 
Frances Price, Attendance Officer, Scott 
County School District. 


Discussion led by 
Christian County. 


Miss Louise Combs, 


“Suggestions for Keeping the Census Record 
Accurate’—C. R. House, Jr., Attendance 
Officer, Covington, Kentucky. 


Discussion led by S. W. Douthitt, Mayfield, 
Kentucky. 


“New and Revised Census and Attendance 
Forms’’—Moss Walton, State Department of 
Education. 


Election of Officers. 





College Headquarters 


Colleges will maintain headquarters for alumni 


and friends during the Convention. 


Announce- 


ments received to date for locations of these colleges 
are as follows: 


Western State Teachers 


College—Mezzanine 


Floor, Seelbach Hotel. 
Berea College, Brown Hotel. 
Centre College, Brown Hotel. 
Georgetown College, Brown Hotel. 
Eastern State Teachers College, Brown Hotel. 
Morehead State Teachers College, Brown Hotel. 
Murray State Teachers College, Brown Hotel. 
Union College, Brown Hotel. 
University of Louisville, Brown Hotel. 
Transylvania College, Brown Hotel. 
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Special Announcements 


THe SixtH ANNUAL SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 
CONFERENCE will be held at Peabody College on 
June 24th, 25th, and 26th. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF KENTUCKY REGISTRARS at 
its meeting held in Lexington, October 27, 1934, 
announced that the Association had agreed to issue 
transcripts only at the request of the student, but 
that the registrars, at the request of the superin- 
tendent, will gladly send a statement of the total 
hours which a student has to his credit. 


THE FRENCH TEACHERS luncheon will be held in 
the private dining room of the French Village, 
Thursday, April 11th, at 12:15. Price 70 cents. 

Reservations may be made by writing Miss Laura 
Topham, care of Hamilton College, Lexington. 


THE GUIDANCE SECTION breakfast will be held 
Friday, April 12th, 8:00 A. M., in the Louis XVI 
Room, Brown Hotel. Price 60 cents. 

Reservations to be made with Miss Morat 
(2109 Edgehill Road—Phone: Highland 5328), not 
later than Noon, Thursday, April 11th. 


THe Kappa De ta Pi breakfast will be held at 
the French Village, Friday morning, April 12th, at 
8:00 A. M. 

Guest Speaker—Dr. Edward Howard Griggs— 
“The Use of the Margin.” 

All Louisville teachers who belong to Kappa Delta 
Pi Chapters are urged to be present—something of 
special interest to them will be discussed. 


THE KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF DEANS OF 
WomEN will have a joint luncheon meeting with the 
A. A. U. W. on Friday, April 12th, at 12:30 P. M., 
at the Woman’s Club, 1320 South Fourth Street. 
Price 65 cents. 


Reservations for members and their guests must 
be made not later than Wednesday, April 10th. 
Mail reservations to Miss Marguerite Reasor, 
875 Eastern Parkway, Louisville, Ky. 


THE Kentucky CotumBIA CLuBs will hold its 
annual luncheon in the Leather Room of the Seel- 
bach Hotel, at 12:15 on Thursday, April 11th. 
Price 75 cents. 

Please make reservations with Mrs. Wm. F. 
Coslow, Secretary, 1256 Royal Avenue, Louisville, 
Kentucky. Phone: Highland 1908-J. 


THe Kentucky HicH Scuoot ATHLETIC As- 
SOCIATION BusINESS MEETING will be held on 
Wednesday afternoon, April 10th, at 4:30 in the 
Louis XVI Room at the Brown Hotel. 


THE KENTUCKY ORNITHOLOGICAL SociEty lunch- 
eon will be held in Parlor B, Kentucky Hotel, 
Friday, April 12th at 1:00 o'clock. 

For reservations write to Miss Mable Slack, 
Secretary, 1004 Everett Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 
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Tae LovuIsviILLE EpDuCcATION ASSOCIATION is 
giving a reception and dance in honor of the officers 
and officers-elect of the Kentucky Education As- 
sociation on Friday evening April 12th, from 10:00 
— until 1:30 in the Crystal Ball Room, Brown 

otel. 


Tue Music SEcTION luncheon will be held on 
Friday, April 12th, 12:15 FP. M., in the Banquet 
Room, Watterson Hotel. 

Reservations may be made with Helen Boswell, 
Board of Education, Louisville, Kentucky. 


ScHOoL EXECUTIVE luncheon will be held in the 
Ball Room of the Brown Hotel, on Friday, April 12th, 
at 12:00 o’clock W.H. Frazer—Guest speaker. 


THE ANNUAL DINNER OF THE STATE COUNCIL OF 
GEOGRAPHY TEACHERS will be held Friday evening 
at 6:30 o’clock, in the Main Cafe, Kentucky Hotel. 
Price $1.00. 

Reservations may be made with Mr, Wm. Caudill, 
Murray Teachers College, Murray, Kentucky, or 
Miss Ella Jeffries, Western State Teachers College, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky. 


STYLE SHow—In compliment to the ladies in 
attendance at the Convention, The Stewart Dry 
Goods Company will give a Style Show at the 
Crystal Ball Room of the Brown Hotel on Thursday 
afternoon from 4:00 to 5:00 o'clock. 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY RECEPTION will be 
held in the Crystal Ball Room, Brown Hotel, from 
10:00 to 12:00 o’clock Thursday evening, April 11th. 


THE ANNUAL BREAKFAST OF WESTERN STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE will be held in the Crvstal 
Ball Room of the Brown Hotel at 7:00 A. M., Friday, 
April 12th. All former students and other friends 
of the institution are urged to be present. Plate 
50 cents. Reservations may be made by writing 
Miss Florence Schneider, Bursar, Bowling Green, 
Kentucky. 


EXHIBITIONS: Student work in art will be on dis- 
play at the following Louisville schools: 


Atherton Girls High School, Morton Avenue at 
Rubel. 

Theodore Ahrens Trade School, 546 South First 
Street. 

Reuben Post Halleck Hall, 120 West Lee Street. 

Louisville Male High School, Brook and Breck- 
inridge streets. 

Southern Junior High School, Ashland and Belle- 
vue streets. 

Western Junior High School, 22nd and Main 
streets. 

Monsarrat School, Fifth and York streets. 

Gavin Cochran Elementary School, 2nd and Hill 
streets. 

Victor Engelhard Elementary School, 119 East 
Kentucky Street. 

The Art Center, 125 East Jacob Street. 
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Announcements of Breakfasts, 


Luncheons, and Dinners 
Art Secrion—Luncheon, Friday, 12:30 P. M., 
Derby Room, Brown Hotel. 


Assury CoLLEGE—Luncheon, Friday, 12:15 P. M., 
Parlor A, Kentucky Hotel. 


BEREA CoLLEGE—Dinner, Thursday, 6:00, French 
Village, Heyburn Building. 


CoL_uMBIA UNIVERSITY ALUMNI—Luncheon, Thurs- 
day, 12:15 P. M., Leather Room, Seelbach Hotel. 


EASTERN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE—Breakfast, 
Friday, 7:30 A. M., Roof Garden, Brown Hotel. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS AND SUPER- 
visors—Breakfast, Friday, 7:30 A. M., Red 
Room, Seelbach Hotel. 

FRENCH TEACHERS—Luncheon, Thursday, 12:15, 

French Village, Heyburn Building. 


GEORGETOWN COLLEGE ALUMNI—Luncheon, Thurs- 
day, 12:15 P. M., Red Room, Seelbach Hotel. 


GuipancE—Breakfast, Friday, 8:00 A. M., Louis 
XVI Room, Brown Hotel. 


Home Economics—Luncheon, Friday, 12:15 P. M., 
Pendennis Club. 


THe Kappa Detta Pi—Breakfast, Friday, 8:00 
A. M., French Village, Heyburn Building. 


KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF DEANS OF WOMEN AND 
A. A. U. W.—Luncheon, Friday, 12:30 P. M., 
Womans Club, 1320 South Fourth Street. 


KENTucKy CoUNCIL OF GEOGRAPHY TEACHERS— 
Dinner, Friday, 6:30, Main Cafe, Kentucky 
Hotel. 


Kentucky HEALTH AND PHysICAL EDUCATION 
AssociaTion—Luncheon, Thursday, 12:15 P. M., 
Parlor B, Seelbach Hotel. 


Kentucky HicuH ScHooLt ATHLETIC AssocIATION— 
Dinner, Wednesday Evening, 6:00 P. M., Roof 
Garden, Brown Hotel. 


KENTUCKY ORNITHOLOGICAL SocrETy—Luncheon, 
Friday, 1:00 P. M., Parlor B, Kentucky Hotel. 


Music DEPARTMENT—Luncheon, Friday, 12:15 
P. M., Banquet Room, Watterson Hotel. 


Past PrESIDENTS—Breakfast, Saturday, 7:30, Parlor 
A, Kentucky Hotel. Price 75 cents. 


PEABODY COLLEGE ALUMNI Assoc IATION—Luncheon, 
Friday, 12:15 P. M., Louis XVI Room, Brown 
Hotel. 

Pat Detta Kappa—Breakfast, Thursday, 7:30 

A. M., French Village, Heyburn Building. 





TEACHERS 


Let the Leading Placement Bureau in the midwest 
help you secure a better position. 


Write for our unusual plan. 
TEACHERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 
6635 Delmar Bivd. St. Louis, Mo. 














ScHOOL ExecutivE—Luncheon, Friday, 12:00 P. M., 
Ball Room, Brown Hotel. 


SPECIAL Epucation AssociaT1Ion—Luncheon, Wed- 
nesday, 12:00 Noon, Ball Room, Seelbach Hotel. 


SPEECH SEcTION—Luncheon, Friday, 12:15 P. M., 
Ball Reception, Seelbach Hotel. 


TRANSYLVANIA COLLEGE—Luncheon, Friday, 12:15 
_M., French Village, Heyburn Building. 
Price 50 cents. 


VocATIONAL Epucation—Luncheon, Thursday, 
12:10 P. M., Roof Garden, Brown Hotel. 


WESTERN KENTUCKY STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE— 
Breakfast, Friday, 7:00 A. M., Ball Room, 
Brown Hotel. 








AVOID 


Unnecessary repetition and disorgani- 
zation in your program for your 7th- 
12th grades, inclusive, in English and 
Mathematics by adopting the follow- 
ing books: 


ENGLISH 


Tressler-Shelmadine Junior High 
School English in Action 


and 


Tressler English in Action 


MATHEMATICS 


Hart Modern Junior Mathematics 
Hart Progressive Algebras and 
Hart Progressive Geometries 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
1815 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Fred Mutchler, Kentucky Representative 
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Report Cards in Elementary Schools 
of Kentucky’ _ 


By RUSSELL E. HELMICK, 
Principal, Tenth District, Covington, Ky. 


card to inform parents of the progress 

of their children was recognized by 
Horace Mann, and is now almost univer- 
sally conceded. Asan administrative device 
it serves the double purpose of informing 
the home, and of preserving a record for 
home and sometimes for school. It origi- 
nated in a conduct or deportment card, but 
evolved to an emphasis on subject matter, 
with a grade on deportment being retained, 


Changes in educational objectives, bring- 
ing in their wake alterations of curricula 
and teaching methods, have evolved a 
different type of report card, including 
notations as to behavior, interests, and 
individual abilities. In fact, the report 
card has entirely given way in some public 
and many private schools to detailed record 
sheets of the child’s reactions, but such a 
procedure is at present hardly practical for 
most public school systems. 


The study to be reported by the present 
writer was intended to reveal the report- 
card forms and practices of elementary 
grades in Kentucky. Solicitation of report 
forms from county, city, and graded 
districts brought a response of fifty-eight 
to eighty per cent from schools of each 
group, or in all, sixty-two per cent of the 
three hundred and seventy-one school units 
of the State. Less than ten per cent of the 
systems appear to use anything except one 
uniform card for all elementary grades. 
These few have either a still more general 
card for grades and high school in common, 
or distinct cards for primary and upper 
elementary grades. No system was found 
employing a special card for the kinder- 
garten, nor was any form submitted for 
reporting special difficulties of any sort. 
The writer has therefore had to confine his 
study to the general elementary report 
form, though it seems pertinent to observe 
that more systems could profitably elabo- 


je NEED for some kind of report 


,"Abstract of a master’s thesis prepared under the direction of 
William A. Cook, University of Cincinnati. 


rate special forms for use at different grade 
levels. 


Speaking literally, a card, folded or 
unfolded, is nearly universal in Kentucky’s 
elementary schools; but two city and three 
graded districts were found using a booklet 
of six pages. The booklet has an obvious 
disadvantage in the likelihood of becoming 
unbound. At the same time its apparent 
advantage in the larger amount of material 
carried can be offset in different ways by 
the card—by larger size, smaller type, or a 
special message on a separate sheet inserted 
in the envelope with the card. 


Folded cards enjoy aslight preference over 
the unfolded. A stock form of folded card, 
purchased from a school supply house, has 
largely set the standard of general form 
for the counties, but a number of cities 
and graded districts have adapted the form 
to their local needs. Cities break with the 
custom of county and graded districts in 
that two-thirds of them employ a single, 
unfolded card, most likely to be designed 
and printed locally, and lacking many of 
the uniform aspects of the folded card. 


The typical stock form of card is approxi- 
mately 334’’x7144,” but over half of the 
cities use a smaller card, about 4’’x6.’’ An 
occasional large card is found, running up 
to 614"’x814."". However, the size of card 
first above mentioned, common in county 
and graded schools, is really about twice 
that of the city card, simply because it is 
folded. Evidently the larger systems give 
greater attention to economies on small 
items. The larger card also is found to 
tend toward the inclusion of irrelevant 
items. 


The durability of cardboard appeals, 
paper being used for only six per cent of the 
forms received. White is the prevailing 
color, despite the ease of soiling, but tan is 
highly esteemed in cities with their more 
serious problem of soot and dirt. Blue 
occurs, though rarely. 
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Report forms in a few cities and graded 
districts carry the record for only a single 
semester; the remainder provide for an 
entire year. Economy is served in the 
almost universal use of both sides of the 
stock. In single, unfolded cards the front 
and back are frequently printed alike, each 
side being laid out for a semester. The 
spaces for notations then are not so 
crowded, and a frequent criticism of report 
cards is thus avoided. 

Over four-fifths of all forms have the 
subjects printed horizontally at the left of 
the card. The others have them printed 
vertically at the tops of columns, a plan 
which creates difficulty in reading and 
checking subjects. 


Whereas high school credits are trans- 
ferred from one school to another directly 
by mail, an elementary pupil usually moves 
without advance knowledge of which school 
he is to enter, and his prompt assignment 
in his new school is likely to depend on the 
report card as evidence. This makes the 
identification of the pupil and his former 
school very important. Hence the usual 
items found in the heading of a report card 
are the name and address of the school, the 
school year reported, and the pupil’s grade 
or room. Some of these items may at 
times have to be filled in by hand. This is 
especially true of the particular school in a 
city system. 

Infrequent items in the headings are the 
age of the pupil, the date of his admission, 
and his street address. In any case lost 
cards are more easily returned to the school 
than to the child’s street address. These 
items are more important for enrollment 
cards or permanent cumulative records, 
and do not rank as essential parts of the 
report card. 


While a few cards merely ask the parent 
to sign as evidence that he has seen the 
report, most cards allow a sizeable space 
for a message to parents. The outstand- 
ing elements of these messages, as de- 
termined by their appearance on half to 
two-thirds of the report cards, are solicita- 
tion of parent co-operation, an invitation 
to visit the school, a request for parent 
analysis of the child’s progress, and an 
indication when to expect the report. A 
less common group of messages are empha- 
sis upon regular attendance, calling of 
attention to low grades, and encourage- 
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ment of home work. Eight city cards 
explain the basis of promotion, ten county 
cards carry the slogan, ‘‘Join the P. T. A.,” 
and three cards of graded districts empha- 
size the importance of the child’s securing 
plenty of sleep. Instead of the printed 
message on the card, not a few super- 
intendents and principals prefer to dupli- 
cate and enclose with the card at small 
expense a special message each time the 
card goes to the home. In this fashion 
considerable effective school publicity can 
be conducted in the course of the year, and 
it can be directed to problems at the 
psychological moment. 


Request for anaylsis of the pupil’s report 
by the parent is typically in such form as, 
“If a pupil receives a grade below seventy- 
five in any subject, it should be made a 
matter of immediate inquiry.”” This 
stresses only one side of the child’s growth. 
Analysis of other ratings, such as character 
or health items reported to parents, is 
seldom found. Several forms used in 
counties and graded districts reserve a 
space for pointing out unusual accomplish- 
ments or deficiencies of pupils. This ap- 
parently possesses considerable merit if 
utilized for some purpose other than merely 
to point out excellence or failure in some 
subject of study, such as the regular mark- 
ing system would cover. 


Certain miscellaneous items not directly 
related to the report also appear on a 
number of cards. Among these are pictures 
of flags, scenes, the state seal, and men 
prominent in State history. This adds 
materially to the expensiveness of the 
card, and does not ordinarily represent a 
high grade of art. Nearly a fifth of the 
forms contain mottoes, proverbs, and 
quotations, excellent enough in themselves, 
but leaving doubt as to the wisdom of 
choosing a particular expression for the 
whole year. One card furnished free for 
a county system by a local bank bears an 
advertisement of the bank, in which the 
bank’s name is three times the size of the 
admonition, ‘Teach Thrift.”” The saving 
to the county in the cost of the cards 
scarcely justifies such a practice. 


A message to pupils is found on four 
county cards, exhorting to cleanliness, fair 
play, respect for property, and other 
virtues. The content of these is thoroughly 
good, but little can be done to further such 
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attributes by merely placing a list in the 
child’s hands at long intervals. 

About half of the forms leave a space to 
indicate promotion of the pupil. This 
saves a separate promotion card, and ties 
up naturally with the marks found on the 
report card. 


The subjects printed on the card for 
report to the home are dominantly those 
prescribed by law for the elementary 
schools. For example, agriculture is 
printed on eighty-six per cent of the county 
cards because that subject is specified for 
the county systems, but it appears on only 
eleven per cent of the city cards because 
it need not be taught there. Voluntary 
enrichment of the program of study by 
the local district is little in evidence if 
one may judge from the subjects printed 
on the report. Science, domestic science, 
and manual training appear infrequently. 

Letters are easily the preferred type of 
marking symbol. Over eighty per cent of 
the schools mark with the initial letters of 
the alphabet, A, B, C, D, and F. While 
this at first sight denotes almost complete 
desertion of the per cent system, it still is 
very much the custom to define each 
letter in terms of per cents. Thus the 
per cent plan abides in code form, though 
the number of steps in the literal system 
is comparatively few. 

No other plan of marking has any 
noticeable frequency, except that of the 
initial letters, but (1) the integers 1-5 
inclusive, (2) letters to abbreviate terms of 
esteem (such as “‘E”’ for excellent), (3) per 
cents in steps of five, (4) percentile rank, 
and (5) standard test scores, all have 
followers. The distinctly new plans re- 
quire a long period of careful preparation 
of parent and pupil in order to be under- 
stood, and can be instituted with safety 
only very slowly. 

Conduct or deportment, and effort are 
rated in. the same symbols as subject 
matter, according to the marking system 
used, but the customary way of marking 
the detail of behavior traits is by either a 
check mark or an ‘‘X.”’ Another plan is 
to use ‘‘U”’ for “‘unsatisfactory.”’ Notations 
in red are desirably conspicuous. 

Almost universal is some evaluation of 
the pupil’s attitude and behavior. Tabula- 
tion shows a decline in the use of conduct, 
deportment, and effort as bases of marking. 
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They are now outnumbered by detailed 
behavior traits and working habits. The 
latter are mainly stated negatively, that is, 
in terms of misbehavior or poor working 
qualities. In passing, question may be 
raised as to the effect on pupils of bearing 
home a card displaying a long list of un- 
desirable qualities, whether checked or not. 


After good citizenship, health is possibly 
the most important aim of elementary 
education. Health too is required in the 
State course of study. Experience seems 
to substantiate the view that parents 
depend upon the school to attend to the 
child’s health, are very responsive to health 
teaching and recommendations, and infer 
that what the school does not report must 
be all right. Yet the report forms used in 
the elementary schools of Kentucky may 
be criticised for inadequate attention to 
health. When items pertaining to it are 
found, they are predominantly general or 
are mere statements of some form of defect, 
such as poor posture, nervousness, or 
defective teeth. Weight and height ap- 
pear on some cards, and at times the 
normal weight and height of the child are 
filled in. A check list of health habits, 
“uses handkerchief when coughing or 
sneezing,’ ‘‘breathes correctly, with lips 
closed,”’ etc., would have a far greater 
constructive influence that the report of 
static facts. 


All cards carry information as to attend- 
ance. The marked tendency is to give 
only the days absent, though days present 
appears in about half the cases. Days 
taught is given on fifteen per cent of the 
cards, but it seems to be generally assumed 
that parents know the number of days the 
child should attend. Unexcused absence 
is represented on ten per cent of the cards. 
The educational and moral evil of tardiness 
is recognized by its inclusion as an item on 
over four-fifths of all cards. Times excused 
and times truant require specific attention 
at the time of occurrence, and consequently 
are found on few cards. They can be 
replaced by more essential information. 


The old custom of making monthly 
reports to the homes continues in half the 
elementary schools of Kentucky. Practi- 
cally all county systems issue monthly 
reports. In the progressive systems the 
tendency over the whole country un- 


(Continued on page 42) 





An Inventory 


By Mrs. B. T. BEDForRD, 


Treasurer Kentucky Congress of 
Parents and Teachers 


AS the current fiscal year of our Kentucky 

Congress of Parents and Teachers 
draws near to its close, it is well to take 
an inventory of our strength, our weakness, 
and our achievements. 


The strength of our organization is 
measured, relatively, by the strength of 
that bond of co-operation between parents 
and teachers who are motivated, alike, by 
the keen desire to carry to fulfillment all 
our worthy plans and ideals for Kentucky 
youth. Numerically, our strength is esti- 
mated by the number of members enrolled, 
and by the number of local units function- 
ing throughout our State. 


There has been a satisfactory increase 
in membership for 1934-1935. Our larger 
cities—Louisville, Covington, Lexington, 
Ashland, Paducah—have long been “‘parent- 
teacher minded,” and our organization is 
considered a permanent and _ necessary 
adjunct to their school systems, therefore 
their membership enrollment remains con- 
stant. Their leaders are experienced 
workers, their programs are well designed 
and admirably executed, and growth in 
numbers naturally results from their efforts 
to draw the home and school into a strong, 
working partnership. In smaller cities and 
towns, and in rural communities, our 
growth indicates that we are carrying our 
ideals and purposes into fertile fields and 
to new friends. Second District, with our 
1935 Convention City of Owensboro as its 
center, has gained fourteen new units. 
Ninth District, having set four thousand as 
its membership goal, has enrolled eight 
new organizations. The Eleventh District, 
which has won the annual award for 
membership growth for two years, is con- 
sistently holding its lead. Central School, 
Middlesboro, has 665 members in its 
parent-teacher association. Other large 
units of the State are: Condit, Ashland, 


518; Halleck Hall, Louisville, 442; Hazard, 
353; Crabbe, Ashland, 316; Foster, Louis- 
ville, 310; Shawnee, Louisville, 341; Fort 
Knox, our Army Post Unit, 129; and, as a 
Founders’ Day Gift, contributed $6.35 to 
the Extension Fund. Two church-school 
units are enrolled: St. Henry’s, Erlanger, 
125 members, and, Annville Institute, the 
Reformed Church’s school whose purpose 
is ‘‘complete living for the mountain people 
(Galatians 2:20),”"39 members. The train- 
ing schools of the following State edu- 
cational institutions are in membership: 
Kentucky University, Murray Teachers’ 
College, Richmond Teachers’ College, and 
Bowling Green Teachers’ College. Arcadia 
Junior High School of Paducah, in addition 
to its adult organization, sponsors a unit 
composed of its students called the Arcadia 
Junior High Auxiliary. 


The weakness of our organization is 


clearly apparent to its leaders, and is under- 
stood by them. Our Kentucky Congress 
needs a better-informed membership, and 


many more trained leaders. If we believe 
in our organization, we should seek to 
extend its services to those sections of 
Kentucky that do not now enjoy its bene- 
fits. We are weak in extension work. 
Forty-eight of our one hundred and twenty 
counties are without parent-teacher organi- 
zations. Shall we not strive to make the 
county superintendents and their co- 
workers in those counties ‘‘parent-teacher 
conscious’? They carry the key to the 
situation. 


Our achievements, in many instances, 
are intangible assets. Among these are 
increased courage, renewed determination, 
a sincere belief in the integrity of our ideals 
and purposes, and the heartening realiza- 
tion that the people of Kentucky are 
awakening to an appreciation of the power 
and possibilities of this greatest of all child 
welfare agencies. The Kentucky Congress 
had avery definite part in presenting and in- 
terpreting the Kentucky Educational Code 
to the public, and through its State program, 
has endeavored to make our school patrons 
aware of Kentucky’s educational condition 
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and needs. Locally, the units have achieved 
much in meeting the needs of under- 
privileged children. 

The Louisville units, particularly, have 
aided many students to remain in school 
during the recent years of economic stress, 
and their ‘Student Loan’’ project, under 
the wise guidance of Mrs. S. H. Matlack, 
has attracted national attention. Some 
of the outstanding educational leaders of 
Kentucky—college presidents, university 
and college teachers, city and county 
superintendents, as well as_ intelligent 
laymen—are now serving on our State 
Parent-Teacher Board. Our State Parent- 
Teacher office is housed in the State 
Department of Education. Our policies 
and plans are approved by the Kentucky 
Education Association. 

The promotion of child welfare in the 
home, the school, the church, and the 
community is our abiding object, and 
through an enlightened membership and 
intelligent leadership, we will reach our 
goal of bringing to every Kentucky child 
equal high advantages of living and 
learning. 


The P. T. A. Sponsors Music 
in the Schools 


By Lewis Henry Horton, 
Morehead State Teachers College 


SAD to relate, there are still school 

administrators who are musically illit- 
erate and who have never heard an entire 
operaorsymphony. The tragic correlation 
under this axiom is that these same illiterate 
gentlemen are “proud of it.”’ Of course, 
they don’t say so, but the tone of voice as 
they announce the fact plainly says so. 


You’ve heard them. ‘Oh, we have a 
little singing with the opening exercises 
every morning, or at least once or twice a 
week. That’s enough. I CAN’T READ 
A NOTE MYSELF,” the I. G. beams. 


Which is, as one discerning initiate has 
expressed it, as if he were to brag still 
glowingly, “‘I always sign my name with 
an X!” 

_ Now that, my friends, is one reason why 
it is necessary to have such things as 
Parent-Teacher organizations. There is 
no point in arguing here the importance of 
music as a required subject in schools from 


kindergarten through college. If one cares 
to, he may find the subject discussed in the 
National Education Association Journal or 
—_ any other general educational period- 
ical. 

But the Music Section of the Education 
Committee of the Kentucky Congress of 
Parents and Teachers has the major part 
of its duty dictated by the above facts. 
It must, in a much more diplomatic tone 
that that in which this article is written, 
proceed to educate educators, their boards, 
and the public, until every child’s musical 
birthright has been realized. 

What have we done so far? Well, 
choruses of mother-singers are being 
organized throughout the State, at least 
one of which recently broadcast from 
Louisville; occasionally we hear of a local 
Parent-Teacher Association paying half 
the salary of a music teacher in order to 
have the advantage of full-time instruction 
in the community; or we hear of a piano 
being bought for the school, or a phono- 
graph. And, incidentally, a phonograph— 
even though of the small portable variety 
—is indispensable to any schoolroom, 
rural or urban. We hear also that seven- 
teen Kentucky towns are putting in or 
putting back music. That’s a marvellously 
heartening sign and the Parent-Teacher 
Association must take at least some of the 
credit for this. But still, many commu- 
nities do not yet feel that they can afford 
a special music instructor. 

Allow us to quote from the “plan of 
work” of the “Committee on Music,” 
of the Kentucky Congress of Parents and 
Teachers: 

“Where a special instructor (of music) 
is not employed, and the grade teacher is 
modest about his or her ability to handle 
music, an excellent solution is the use of a 
phonograph, portable or larger size. This 
may be used with records of songs taken 
from a given song book or text which the 
children may thus learn correctly both by 
eye and ear.” 

So we are trying to do our so-called 
“bit”? in helping the school children of 
Kentucky to receive their just dues in the 
way of music education. We are confident 
that we are shortly to realize our hopes 
that every Kentucky child in the public 
schools of the Commonwealth shall have 
the opportunity to learn to sing, play an 

(Continued on page 41) 





A World Famous Clock 


MONG! the interesting things to be 
seen in Louisville is the famous Geb- 
hard Clock. This clock is the property of 
Miss Lillian Gebhard, who for many years 
has been the very efficient assistant to the 
executive secretary of the K. E. A. 


It has been exhibited all over Europe 
and excited the wonder and admiration of 
the thousands who saw it. K. E. A. Con- 
vention visitors will find that an hour or 
two spent in visiting this most unusual 
piece of mechanism will be quite the most 
interesting of the hours spent in recreation. 


The clock weighs 6,000 pounds, is ten 
feet in height, ten feet wide and three deep. 
It has more than 15,000 parts, displays 
four different time systems, shows phases 
of the moon, sunrise, sunset, the complete 
planet system, and fortells events three 
centuries in advance. 


The quarter hours are represented by the 
four ages of life—Childhood, Youth, Man- 
hood, and Old Age. A figure representing 
Death strikes the hours. The meridian 
hour is represented by the appearance of 
the twelve apostles. 


It is exhibited at the Gebhard home, 139 
Carlisle Avenue, Crescent Hill, Louisville, 
at an admission price of 25 cents. 


"THE sponsors of the Jack Jouett Memo- 

rial are anxious to have 100% of the 
schools aid in this educational cause that 
has been enthusiastically endorsed by 
educators, historical societies, patriotic 
organizations, State officials, and others. 
Not only were the lives of Thomas Jeff- 
erson, Patrick Henry, Richard Henry Lee, 
Thomas Nelson, Jr., Benjamin Harrison, 
and other patriots saved by his heroic ride 
but the very fate of the nation itself was 
assured by his daring deed. 

Will not the teachers whose schools have 
not sent in their pennies do so at once 
and thereby not only honor Virginia- 
Kentucky’s daring son, but at the same 
time save for posterity one of the most 
far-reaching events in our history. 

All donations to be sent to the secretary- 
treasurer of the Jack Jouett Memorial 
Committee, Mrs. E. C. Noel, 321 North 
Fifth Street, Paducah, Kentucky. 
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April Honer Rall 


THE FOLLOWING COUNTY, CITY, AND GRADE SCHOOLS HAVE RE- 
MITTED MEMBERSHIP DUES ON ONE HUNDRED PER CENT 
BASIS FOR THE DISTRICT AND STATE ASSOCIATION AT 
DATE OF GOING TO PRESS WITH THE APRIL 
JOURNAL 


Counties Superintendents 


ce DESIRE te ie a ae ee A Dg RP ary EPIC Co RORE TA eR Dr Le ARE ya J. M. McVey 
BRECKINRIDGE Hobart B. Hines 
Louis Arnold 


Cities and Independent Districts Superintendents 
LouISVILLE: 
BEECHMONT SCHOOL Roselyn Loewenstein 
BRANDEIS SCHOOL Mrs. Beatrice Wheeler Johnson 
Du Pont MANUAL TRAINING Hi1GH SCHOOL E. P. Chapin 
Victor H. ENGELHARD SCHOOL Myrtle Sproule 
Lower FuLton ScHOOL Cornelia A. Beach 
S. B. Tinsley 
S. B. Tinsley 
LONI C yaaa a wae HPD ete BAN Aol Pa ae ee ee Sn eee ere W. F. Hibbs 
PRTOA UTADA eect Gt Oat he Tene ctw eta era ae Siar Oe ee ee EB. Vartar 
RESUME MINTS Oooo hos is case: 6ealg Gas: 5 Sraile! CR Se WW wa wleiase: 0 aiateve: 6's: Suwa seraliSliclane Sigua Leo F. Gilligan 
RN EL ENGINE Sag Lh. bata aoe a allazokos waves re ek oe ete ncenacan te a tcc a Robert H. Shaver 
BURKESVILLE 


Paul B. Boyd 

Tim Meinschein 

CoLUMBIA GRADED AND ADAIR County HiGH SCHOOL Morris B. Vaughn 
DAWSON SPRINGS Judson Jenkins 
EDDYVILLE T. H. Barton 


C. H. Jaggers 
: W. M. Wesley 
HIKEs GRAvE SCHOOL, BUECHEL Ruth Lovelace 
HODGENVILLE 
IRVINE 


Charles Turner 

Ishmael Triplett 

A. Dudley Roberts 

O. E. Huddle 

B. F. Coffman 

Fred Shultz 

Union COLLEGE, BARBOURVILLE John Gross 
VANCEBURG O. L. Mullikin 
VERSAILLES Paul Garrett 
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Wisi! ...... 


OUR BOOTH 
and 
OUR SHOW ROOM 


when you are in Louisville for the 
K. E. A. Meeting. 


Let us be of service to you—we 
welcome the opportunity. 


Our ’phone is JAckson 5377 


eee 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


Incorpora 
115 S. Third Street 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 














The ENGLISH of 
BUSINESS 


By Hagar, Wilson, Hutchinson, 
and Blanchard 


Part One stresses the relatively few prin- 
ciples of grammar and rhetoric, the violation 
of which is responsible for the greatest num- 
ber of errors in speech and in writing. 
Part Two contains the most comprehensive 
treatment of punctuation and capitalization yet 
—/? in a secondary school text. 

art Three contains a unique and entirely 
original presentation of the essentials of busi- 
ness letter writing. 
The method of treatment is unique, interest- 
ing, and teachable. Every lesson is accom- 
= by ample drill exercises on the essen- 
ials. 
“The English of Business,” reflecting as it 
does the combined experience of a classroom 
teacher, a general editor, and two practical 
business men, assures results as measurable 
as results in such skill subjects as shorthand 
and typewriting. 


List Prices: Text, Complete $1.00 
Work Book -40 


Place your erder with our 
nearest office. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 
New York Chicago San Franeisco Boston 








Nations of the World to Sign 
Treaty to Protect Culture 
(Continued from page 15) 

In urgence of its promulgation, com- 
mittees were formed almost at once, the 
most active being the committees for the 
promulgation of the Roerich Pact in Bruges, 
Paris, and New York. It was in Belgium, 
which knew only too well the poignancy of 
seeing her great treasures destroyed, that 
the first two international conferences for 
the adoption of the Roerich Pact were held 
in 1931 and 1932. The third international 
convention which recommended to the 
governments of the world to sign the 
Roerich Pact, was held in Washington in 
November 1933, with the participation of 
official representatives of thirty-five nations 
and under the protectorship of Henry 
Wallace, the secretary of Agriculture, 
the Honorary Chairmanship of Senator 
Robert F. Wagner, and with Louis L. 
Horch, president of Roerich Museum as 
chairman. Immediately following this, 
official action was taken on the Roerich 
Pact at the Seventh Pan-American Con- 
ference in Montevideo, at the proposal of 
Chile. On the basis of these recommen- 
dations, the Pan-American Union, at 
Washington, drew up the Treaty on the 
Roerich Pact, which is now open to signa- 
ture by all nations. 

In thus incorporating the Roerich Pact 
into the international code, the nations for 
the first time in history pledge themselves 
to the principle that the achievements of 
human genius belong to all men, in peace 
as well as war; that the nations should 
protect the artistic, scientific, and educa- 
tional treasures of their fellow-nations; 
that an act of violence against this common 
heritage is an international crime. In 
other words, the nations unite for the first 
time upon the basis of a mutual vigilance 
for the world’s culture. 

Thus, as Henri Dunant’s labors for the 
acceptance of the Red Cross brought to the 
world a new concept of international 
humanitarianism—we can not doubt that 
Nicholas Roerich’s work to bring about the 
protection of the world’s art and science 
will effect among nations a new respect of 
their mutual attainments of mind and 
spirit—a respect which must inevitably 
lie at the basis of any international under- 
standing and peace. 
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oi basis as they are supplied in any other BOWLING GAEEN. KY. 


m as important subject. 


We are certain that we may prophesy 
that these things are coming, though no 
cautious prophet dares set a time limit. 
But, as administrators, boards, and the 
general public become educated to the need, 
these things will be demanded. Experi- 
ence in other parts of the country proves 
this. 


And now, in conclusion, allow me to THE MIMEOGRAPH 


apologize to any school administrator who : 
has read this article for the harsh way in A a a 
which we attacked him in the opening OFFICE EQUIPMENT CO., Inc. 


paragraph. But it did make you read CLARENCE R. SMITH & CO., Inc. 
this, didn’t it? 117-123 S. Fourth Street Louisville, Ky. 
MIMEOGRAPH SUPPLIES 
































fa WELCOME Distinctive Stationery 


$1 200 Sheets Note Paper $1 


the 100 Envelopes to Match 

) 

J h K & a | We use pure white, watermarked bond paper, 
to the ° ° ° having excellent writing service. Note sheets 


are 6x7 inches, with name and address 





ors — in — at Mer a and — 

: : ; printed on flap ~nve : cl or; 
it the Call in and inspect our large stock of books, —blue or black. ee ee ee 
ened in all fields of literature, old and new. This low price makes it necessary that all 
crence remittances accompany order. Please write 
ect of i name and address plainly. 

and Liebschutz Book Store The Standard Printing Co. 
itably IeN-°C+O-R-=-P-O-R*A-T*E=D 


inder- 414 W. Liberty = Louisville 220 s. First St. ia Louisville, Ky. 
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WAKE UP 


Smiling! ~-- 


... get rid of those bills 
with a quick cash loan! 


Why should you worry over past due 
bills month after month? Here is a plan that 
enables you to obtain the cash to pay them all 
off at one time and then repay the loan over a 
period of months. 

Your signature alone is sufficient. No inquiry 
is made of school executives, friends or rela- 
tives. It is a personal transaction between you 
and Household—completed by mail if you wish! 

You can borrow from $30 to $300 and take 
as long as twenty months to repay out of salary. 
Nothing is deducted. You get the full amount 
of the loan in cash. And you are charged only 
for the actual number of days you keep the money. 

For fifty-seven years men and women in the 
teaching profession have used the Household 
Plan to pay off their accumulated bills. Your 
first step to real self-sufficiency is to mail the 
coupon. Or call at our office near you. Or tele- 
phone. You will receive courteous and prompt 
attention. 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION of America 
INCORPORATED 


Louisville—3rd Floor Marion E. Taylor Building 
® 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
of America 
Evansville—3rd Floor Central Union Bank Bldg. 
¢ 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 


Cincinnati— 14th Floor Carew Tower 





This coupon brings you all information FREE 


Mail this cou; oe for full information, without obligation, on 
the Household Plan. No inquiries are made of school execu- 
‘ives, or friends. 





Report Cards in Elementary 
Schools 


(Continued from page 35) 


doubtedly is to lengthen the period between 
reports, and to shunt the energy thus 
freed, to other activities which will make a 
richer return. Seventy per cent of Ken- 
tucky’s cities and fifty-seven per cent of its 
graded districts favor the longer period of 
six weeks. Four cities issue only two 
reports each semester. The writer col- 
lected no information to show whether the 
longer interval between regular reports to 
the home has been accompanied by an 
increase in the helpful custom of special 
reports of poor attendance, unsatisfactory 
conduct, or deficient scholarship. Such 
special reports bring problem cases imme- 
diately to the attention of the home, and 
promote conference between parent and 
school. 

Few school administrators of today are 
inclined to accept a practice for the sole 
reason of its frequency elsewhere. Often 
it is the unusual variation attempted else- 
where that attracts one’s attention, and 
causes him to adapt it in some form for his 
own situation. The writer has had this in 
mind in including within this report 
mention of departures from the ‘‘norm”’ as 
well as mention of the usual practices. 


National Prize Contest to Reach 
Every High School 


Essay ConTEST—96 PRIZES 


N connection with the three hundredth 

anniversary of high school education in 
America, an essay contest on “‘The Value 
of Time in Education,” is being sponsored 
by the International Business Machines 
Corporation. 

The student whose essay wins first place 
in the National Contest will be presented 
with a four-year university scholarship. 
The school will be decided on at a later 
date. The school which he attended will 
be given an International Self-Regulating 
Electric Time and Program System. In 
the event the school is already so equipped, 
an International Central Control Radio, 
Music and Speech System will be sub- 
stituted. 

In addition to these two awards, there 
will be ninety-four (94) state prizes, con- 
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sisting of a suitably inscribed wrist watch 
for the winning student in each state and 
an International Athletic Timer to the 
school which he attended. 

All essays must be completed not later 
than mid-night Saturday, May 4, 1935. 

Complete information regarding this 
contest may be obtained at the exhibit of 
the International Business Machines Cor- 
poration at the Kentucky Education Asso- 
ciation Convention April 10th to 13th, 
in the Memorial Auditorium. 





New Books Received 


AMERICAN Book COMPANY 


“Science in Our Social Life.” 
“Science in Our World of Progress.” 
“Harness and Pack.” 

“My Own Science Problems.” 

“An Easter Party.” 


Ginn & CoMPANY 
“High Road to English Literature.” 





Kentucky Representatives of 
Publishing Houses 


AttyN & Bacon—Mr. Norman D. Harkness, 
Lexington, Ky. 

AmerIcAN Book CoMpANy—Miss Louise Owsley, 
Owensboro, Kentucky. 
Miss Mildred Graves, Murray, Kentucky. 
Mr. Ray Grizzell, Cold Springs, Kentucky. 


Ginn & CompANy—Mr. Milton Elliott, 431 West 


Second Street, Lexington, Kentucky. 
Mr. Judson Harmon, Whitley City, Kentucky. 

D. C. Heata & CompaNny—Mr. Fred Mutchler, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky. 

LaipLaAw BrotHERS—Mr. Paul F. Ries, 363 Ayles- 
ford Place, Lexington, Kentucky. 

Lyons & CARNAHAN—Mr. Harry Rankley, Camp- 
bellsville, Kentucky. 

MACMILLAN CompaANny—Mrs. Lucy Holloway, 1828 
Nicholasville Road, Lexington, mena go 
Mr. H. L. Smith, 1317 South Second Street, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 


RanD-McNaL_y CompaANy—Mr. Roy Worthington, 
Sycamore Avenue, Lexington, Kentucky. 
Mr. Vaught Mills, Bellevue, Kentucky. 
Sitver-BuRDETT—Mr. Fallen Campbell, Frankfort, 
Kentucky. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING ComMPpANY—Mr. 
Graham, Owensboro, Kentucky. 


Tae Joun C, Winston CompANy—Mr. Lee McClain, 
Bardstown, Kentucky. 


wee 
TRAVEL NOW 


00 o PAY LATER 
ae. 


The Cunard White Star Deferred Payment 
Plan in cooperation with Morris Plan Banks 
was originated especially for you. 25% 
down ...no further payments before Octo- 
ber, if you sail after June 15... and the 
balance is divided into monthly payments, 
the last one being due next June. Nor- 
mally, no co-makers or endorsers are re- 
quired .. . and all costs, including rail fare 
in the U.S., steamship fare and all expenses 
abroad, can be 

included. The 

plan applies to 

independent 

travel and to 
scores of at- 
tractive all-ex- 
pense tours 
conducted by 
our agents 


SAMPLE TOUR 


26 DAY TRIP TO 
FUROPE’ J J DOWN 


Sailing from New 
York July 5 -.- 7 
turning July 29 - ey 
visiting Scotlanc, 
England, Belgium, 
France... including 
everywhere; Tourist Class Pa> 


e hotels, meals, 
als ° to all too nsportation an 
cruises. See i 


your local agent, 
or mail the 
coupon. 


CUNARD WHITE STAR 


25 BROADWAY « NEW YORK 


FOR A REAL VACATION ...SUMMER CRUISE OR 
TRIP TO EUROPE... MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


Cunard White Star Line, 
25 Broadway, New York. 
I am interested in sailing around 
1935, ona 
Cruise of about 
Kuroiess trip of about da 
Send full details on the Deferred Payment Pian. 





able $77 down, 
tence monthly. 
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Just Selected for Basal Use in 
Kentucky Schools 


For Occupational Civics, 7th and 8th Grades— 


Myers, Little, and Robinson’s Planning Your Future 


For Industrial Arts, High School 


French and Svensen’s Mechanical Drawing for High Schools 


PLANNING YOUR FUTURE gives pupils all the information about occupa- 
tions they need, including latest census data, facts about most recent NRA 
and labor legislation and code requirements, as well as the skills required to 
gather additional information from original sources. Attractively illustrated, 
this book contains numerous, carefully worked out helps-to-study. Used now 
in large and small school systems, city, town, and rural schools. List Price $1.50. 


MECHANICAL DRAWING FOR HIGH SCHOOLS presents mechanical 
drawing as a definite educational subject; develops ability to visualize; strengthens 
the constructive imagination; trains in exactness of thought; teaches pupils how 
to read and write the language of the industries; and gives pupils modern com- 
mercial practice in making working drawings. More than enough material for a 
two-years’ course. List Price $1.50. 

The following have been chosen for the Multiple List for Kentucky Schools: 


** TIST PRICE 


UNITS IN WORLD HISTORY by Greenan and Gathany.............. $1.96 
OURSELVES AND THE WORLD by Lumley and Bode.............. 2.00 
(For Problems in Democracy, High School) 
EE re re 1.60 
OUR SOCIAL WORLD by Wallis and Wallis (For Sociology)........... 1.60 
UNIFIED AMERICAN GOVERNMENT by Young and Wright*...... *1.75 

a ag ema g 4 sien *1.48 
SIMPLIFIED MECHANICAL DRAWING by Crook................ 1.25 
(For Elementary Grades) 

BUSINESS AND LAW by Dillavou and Greiner ..................... 1.40 
TOURS THROUGH THE WORLD OF SCIENCE by W. T. Skilling.. 1.70 
PLANE TRIGONOMETRY by C. A. Ewing (5-Place Tables) ......... 1.60 


All of these textbooks provide up-to-the minute, modern curriculum material 
in line with today’s needs and meeting the demand of progressive schools and 
teachers. For the first time, they are now available for Kentucky schools. 


Write for specific information about any of the titles with which you are not 
familiar. It will be a pleasure to assist you. **Subject to school discount. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
McGraw-Hill Bldg. 330 W. Forty-second St., N. Y. 
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CENTRE Summer School 
COLLEGE for Teachers 


METHODS AND ACTUAL TRAINING 


Danville, Kentucky in Gregg Shorthand, Touch Typewrtt- 


ing, Secretarial Practice, Accounting. 
A College of g g 
Liberal Arts National Reputation—National Attendance 
Director: Miss Lola Maclean, nationally- 
FOUNDED 1819 known trainer of Shorthand Reporters .. . 
Author Walton-Maclean Typewriting Pro- 
For Culture and for Character cedure and Practice. 
Practical methods of transcription, and actual 
vv typewriting, from the start—methods and 
systems originated and developed by Miss 
Summer session begins June 10. Special Maclean in actual classroom practice. The 
courses offered to meet requirements of SUMMER SCHOOL SYLLABUS tells the 
, . interesting story . . . write for it. 
teachers’ certificates. 
Next regular session begins September Detroit Commercial College 
9. Full curriculum in arts and sciences. 19 Clifford St., Detroit, Mich. 


Exclusively for graduates of colleges and 


CHARLES J. TURCK, President fene-your high eehuels. 


























Spend a Delightful and Profitable Summer at 


MOREHEAD STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


MOREHEAD, KENTUCKY 


First Summer Term of Five Weeks Opens Monday, June 10th 
Second Summer Term of Five Weeks Opens Monday, July 15th 


CURRICULA LEADING TO ALL CERTIFICATES AND 
THE BACHELOR’S DEGREE 


AVERAGE COST PER SUMMER TERM, $50.00 


SWIMMING TENNIS 
COOL MOUNTAIN CLIMATE 





Write PRESIDENT J. H. PAYNE for Information 
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lroquois Textbooks are Successful in Use 


THE IROQUOIS ARITHMETICS—tnlarged Edition—By DeGroat, Firman, and Smith 


A Three-Book Series and a Series by Grades 
The Iroquois Arithmetics are scientific, well-balanced, practical—they give 
pupils unusual power. They produce exceptionally satisfactory results 
wherever used. These arithmetics are being more widely used today than 
ever before. They had their largest sale in 1934. A permanent work book 
section, “Graded Difficulty Exercises”, is included in each book which provides 
a complete series of permanent work books, at no additional cost. 


THE IROQUOIS GEOGRAPHY SERIES—Bby Abrams, Bodley, and Thurston 


A Separate Book for Grades 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 
The last book of this series appeared in February, 1933; and already over 
3,500 school systems throughout the country have adopted this series in whole 
or in part. This remarkable record would not have been possible if the 
IROQUOIS GEOGRAPHY SERIES did not possess very unusual merit. 


THE NEW IROQUOIS SERIES OF HISTORIES FOR THE GRADES—®, ‘sonnet, 


The Story of Long Ago... _.-......From the dawn of civilization to the fall of Rome. 
The Story of the Middle hou. eee.” From the fall of Rome through the period of 
exploration. 


America’s Old World Background... This book presents the myths of the Greeks and 


Norsemen, the story of early man, and the old 
world background of American history from the 
dawn of civilization through the period of ex- 


nonnnall 
The Thirteen American Colonies................. _A complete story of the American 
colonies. 
American History, Complete, 1934 Edition ......0The history of our country from its 


discovery to the present day, in- 

cluding the story of Roosevelt's ad- 

ministration and the “New Deal”. 
This new series, copyrighted in 1934, is written in a simple, compelling style, 
meeting fully the requirements of the best courses of study. The story of 
history from the dawn of civilization to the present day has never before 
been so completely, so logically, and so interestingly told. 


BEACON LIGHTS OF LITERATURE—By Rudolph W. Chambertain 


Books One, Two, Three, and Four 
THE BEACON LIGHTS OF LITERATURE SERIES is acclaimed as superior by 
teachers in all parts of the country. The series was but recently completed 
and it is already meeting with extraordinary success. In a style of rare beauty 
and clarity, it presents a complete, modern, scholarly, unified, and well- 
proportioned course in literature for the last four years of high school. It 
completely meets the new requirements in the teaching of literature. BEACON 
LIGHTS OF LITERATURE is making a distinct contribution to our high schools. 


OUR SURROUNDINGS—An Etementary Ganera! Science —1934 Edition—By Clement, Collister, and Thurston 


This is a complete revision. It eliminates any obsolete material, and older 
illustrations give way to new, up-to-date illustrations. Moreover, the revised 
edition contains entirely new material on the latest developments in science. 
The 1934 Edition of OUR SURROUNDINGS is the most modern general science 
textbook on the market. 


We cordially invite your correspondence concerning these or any of the other titles 
on the Iroquois list—a strong, live list from beginning to end. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, !nc. 


Home Office: Syracuse, New York 


New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 
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CAN YOU QUALIFY FOR 
THIS SUMMER POSITION? 


Are you between 25 and 40 years of age, with 5 years or more teaching 
experience, with Normal School training or equivalent, OR—with at least two 
years’ college work? 


IF YOU WANT CASH— 


We can place a limited number of teachers in six weeks’ positions during the summer vacation. 
The requirements for a guaranteed minimum of $120.00 for the six weeks are not difficult to 
fulfill. The successful teacher will be paid a great deal more—with an opportunity to work into 
a permanent position. 


Seldom is there offered such an opportunity to “get in on the ground floor” and prosper with an 
expanding business. If you want a pleasant and interesting vacation—a vacation during which 
you earn money instead of spend money, 


WRITE IMMEDIATELY TO:— 
Ray G. Lamberson, Vice-President 


THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 
35 East Wacker Drive, CHICAGO 


DO IT TODAY 























MURRAY STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


MURRAY, KENTUCKY 


1935 Summer Session—10 Weeks 


First Term Opens June 10 
Second Term Opens July 15 


Session Rich with Classroom and 
Extra-Curricular Activities 


—Complete Training School Facilities— 
Academic, commercial, and professional 
courses offered toward degrees and all 
types of teachers’ certificates. 


Bulletins and Information 
Gladly Sent on Request 


J. W. CARR, President 








1935 Summer Session 


UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE 


COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS AND 
GRADUATE SCHOOL 


Six Weeks Session 
June 15 - - - - July 28 
Wide range of education courses as well as 
courses in academic subjects. 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Six Weeks Session 
June 15 - - - - July 28 


COLLEGE OF LAW 


Two Six Weeks Sessions 
June 11-July 18; July 19-August 24 


COMBINE THE ADVANTAGES OF CITY LIFE 
WITH YOUR SUMMER TRAINING 


For Catalog and additional informatioa 
address the Registrar, 


UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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This new series has been 


STATE- ADOPTED 


by KENTUCKY and OREGON 


In Oregon, before publication; in Kentucky, very shortly after publication. 
Such immediate recognition is an eloquent tribute to the quality of the 


a HEALTH anb 


SMILEY 


- GROWTH SERIES 


STRANG 








Two state adoptions, in addition to hundreds of local adop- 
For your convenience the tions in less than a month after publication, is a con- 


HEALTH AND GROWTH 
SERIES is published in 
two editions: The Health and Growth Series is a complete program in 
SIX-BOOK EDITION health education, comprising reading books and manuals 
(pictured above) for elementary grades from 3 to 8. Instruction for the 


vincing record of excellence! 


THREE-BOOK lower grades is in narrative form, utilizing real-life situa- 


EDITION tions as the approach; for the upper grades, the instruc- 
(for schools where a separate book 
for each grade is not required) 


tion is frankly expositional in type. 


Each edition is identical in 
content and illustrations. Each 
of the volumes of the Three- THE 


book Edition contains the ma- 


terial of two books of the MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Six-book Edition. 
2459 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
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PREPARE 
NOW FOR 
SERVICE 
IN A NEW 
ERA 

















Education Looks Ahead 


in the 


SUMMER SESSION OF 1935 
University of Cincinnati 


An urban university, contacting the metropolitan life about it in 
myriad ways, Cincinnati offers a stimulating atmosphere for summer 
study. In the arts and sciences, in academic work, and in teacher 
training, the viewpoint is of today, and the animating spirit is one 
of progress. 


FEATURES OF THE REGULAR TERMS 
June 24 to July 30 and July 30 to August 31 


Facilities of an Urban University—Over a hundred courses offered by a 
score of departments in Liberal Arts, Applied Arts, and the Teachers College. 
Careful guidance toward degrees. Complete library facilities, including graduate 
reading room. Dormitories. Typica! courses dealing with contemporary life: 

International Alignments and Alliances 
Some Present Day Economic Problems 
Democracy, Communism, and Fascism 
Economic History of the United States 
Education in the Modern World 
The Present Conflict of Ideals 
Twentieth Century America 
Laboratory in Teaching 
Western Civilization 
Geography of Asia 
Economic Theory 
World Politics 

Demonstration Elementary School—Program in education centering for the 

eleventh year in a practical demonstration of the principles of progressive edu- 


cation and the activity program. All grades from kindergarten through sixth 
represented. Courses in observation and in every major field of education. 

Cultural and Recreational Privileges—Cincinnati combines with campus 
opportunities the advantages of city location. Lectures, recitals, excursions, and 
many amusement facilities. A grand opera season is planned, as conducted in 
1934 in the University stadium. Notable art treasures in the Art Museum and 
Taft Museum. Campus on beautiful hilltop site at beginning of Burnet Woods 
Park, but within easy reach of down-town center. 


THE EIGHT WEEKS’ TERM 
June 24 to August 17 


Laboratory Courses in Science—Complete courses in chemistry and physics, 
carrying eight credits for the term and utilizing new laboratory buildings 
recently completed. 

For bulletin address 


DEAN L. A. PECHSTEIN, DIRECTOR 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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We welcome you cordially to 
Convention Headquarters, 


April 10°13; 1935 ........... 


HAROLD E. HARTER, 
Manager 


Brown flotel 


LOUISVILLE KENTUCKY 























Mi Help Yourself to... 
GUARANTEED Reading Success! 


Within your reach is the most successful reading service of all time! 
Doubling the McGuffey’s famous record of use (in half the time) could result only from 


outstanding success in classrooms. This is the success record of 


THE LIFE-READING SERVICE 


By Elson, Gray, Greenlaw, and Others 


THE ELSON BASIC READERS THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
(for basal use, grades 1 to 6) LITERATURE SERIES 


THE CURRICULUM 
FOUNDATION SERIES THE LITERATURE AND 
(extending reading with controlled vocabulary LIFE SERIES 
into subject-matter fields, grades 1 to 3) 
Millions of children are reading better because they laid their foundation with ELSON 
BASIC. Failures, by actual count, have been reduced 40% to 60% where ELSON BASIC 


READERS are used. 
Guarantee success in your reading program. Join the many Kentucky users who are 


already taking advantage of this complete reading service. 
Write for sample pages and prices 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


623 South Wabash Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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NEW GEOGRAPHIES ON “SINGLE CYCLE” PLAN 


Carpenter — Brigham — Kennamer — McFarlane 


Our Neighbors Near and Far grade 4 
Our Home State and Continent grade 5 
Our Continental Neighbors grade 6 
How the World Lives and Works - grade 7 


In harmony with the new objectives in geography teaching advocated by the N. E. A. 
Thirty-second Yearbook. 


The study of KENTUCKY geography, comprehensively treated in the beginning of grade 5, 
becomes basic to all further study of geography. 


Up-to-date in subject matter; e. g., the conflict of Japan and China over rich Manchuria 
now Manchukuo. 


Stress world relationships; cultivate greater tolerance for other peoples. 
Unequaled maps; new action and aerial pictures. 


Interesting new type exercises; abundant tests. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


CINCINNATI 
300 Pike Street 








LITTLE MISS MUFFET SAYS: 


(73 ] q 29 
cc ii, quent. 


HER DENTIST SAYS: 


“Let hee have it. Chewing gum 
Ls good for chibdhesn, 


Four Factors that help Teeth last a lifetime 
ate Proper Nutrition, Personal Care, Dental 
Care and plenty of Chewing Exercise. There is 
a reason, a time anda place for Chewing Gum. 





Forward Looki MG manufacturers call upon great 
Universities to make impartial investigations of their products. 
Results of such research form the basis of our advertising. What 
vou read over our signature about chewing gum, you can believe. 
p-871 The National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers. { 

















Library, 


Berea College, 
52 Berea, Ky. KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL 





HOME GEOGRAPHY 
For the Third Grade 


By DeForest Stull, Teachers College, Columbia University 


Poca word in Home Geography is addressed to the pupil 
in an intimate, interesting style to fit the age of the child. 


Children learn about the great 
ee needs of man, such as food, 
clothing, shelter, water, fuel, 
light, power, tools, means of 
communication and transporta- 
tion. They especially learn how 
the local environment helps 
supply these needs. 


en 


Children learn about the great 
occupations of man—farming, 
manufacturing, lumbering, min- 
ing, commerce. They learn how 
local occupational activities help 
supply man’s needs. 





There are children’s poems for every month in the year, se- 
lected to make the child weather and season conscious. In fact 
the book will serve as a geography reader. 


Please send in your order for Home Geography. 
The price is very low, only 30c net, plus postage. 


ALLYN and BACON 


2231, South Park Way Chicago, Illinois 
































